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FOREWORD 

The  cast-iron  facts  of  two  years  ago  are  in  the  melting  pot  and  new 
influences  are  at  work  shaping  the  moulds  of  future  facts.  Under  the 
impact  of  war  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  forty  million  people  in 
these  islands  are  changing — and  changing  again. 

To  those  who  have  an  interest  in  following  or  shaping  the  present 
(and  possible  future)  trends  of  the  social,  political,  economic  and 
industrial  life  of  the  nation  the  changes  are  all-important.  What  are 
these  changes?  How  are  they  taking  place  and  where?  What  are  the 
results  of  past  changes?  And  what  signs  are  there  of  changes  yet  to 
come? 

The  Advertising  Service  Guild  aims  to  review  a  few  of  the  more 
outstanding  changes  which  are  taking  place  and  to  publish  its  findings 
from  time  to  time  in  its  bulletin  Change.  The  subjects  to  be  chosen 
may  range  as  far  and  wide  as  public  opinion  itself.  While  certain 
detailed  information  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  clients  of  .the 
seven  Advertising  Service  Agencies  forming  The  Advertising  Service 
Guild,  it  is  felt  that  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  information 
obtained  should  be  made  available  to  a  larger  audience. 

The  first  issue  of  Change,  now  in  your  hands,  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  broad  and  exceedingly  complex  subject  of  clothes  and  clothes 
rationing.  This  confidential  report  has  been  prepared  for  The 
Advertising  Service  Guild  by  Mass-Observation.  Even  in  its 
abridged  form  the  report  covers  many  pages,  and  the  individual 
reader  must  necessarily  be  burdened  with  much  information  which 
is  of  no  immediate  interest  to  him.  But  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
the  breadth  of  the  report  which  merely  reflects  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  under  review. 

That  the  interim  report  has  definite  imperfections  and  Hmitations 
is  admitted,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  urgent  interest  which  the  subject 
has  for  so  many,  may  be  allowed  to  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  its 
presentation. 

A  short  summary  of  the  outstanding  points  brought  out  in  the 
report  is  given  on  page  v ;  while  the  index  on  pages  iii  and  iv 
lists  the  main  headings  of  the  detailed  information  covered  by  the 
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Questions,  comments  and  criticisms  will  be  welcomed  and  may  be 
addressed  either  to  the  Secretary,  The  Advertising  Service  Guild, 
10  Hertford  Street,  London,  W.l,  or  to  the  individual  members  of 
The  Advertising  Service  Guild  given  below. 

Those  who  wish  to  receive  future  issues  of  Change  on  publication 
should  also  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
GUILD 

The  Advertising  Service  Guild  is  formed  of  seven 
independent  Advertising  Agencies  who  believe  that 
the  specialist  Advertising  Service  Agency  has  an 
important  and  worthwhile  part  to  play  in  the  social 
and  commercial  development  of  the  community.  In  a 
sentence,  The  Advertising  Service  Guild  aims,  through 
common  action  by  its  members,  to  see  that  the  full 
potentialities  of  its  members'  services  are  realised, 
reached  and  made  known. 

Questions  relating  to  the  report  contained  in  this  issue, 
on  any  other  or  matter  concerning  the  Guild,  may  be 
addressed  to: 

The  Advertising  Service  Guild, 

10  Hertford  Street, 

London,  W.l 

or  to  any  of  its  members: 

Basil  Butler  Co.,  Ltd.,  C.  R.  Casson,  Ltd., 

10,  Hertford  Street,  10,  Hertford  Street, 

London,  W.l.  London,  W.l. 

Arthur  S.  Dixon,  Ltd.,  Everetts  Advertising,  Ltd., 

229-231,  High  Holborn,  10,  Hertford  Street, 

London,  W.C.I.  London,  W.l 

Cecil  D.  Notley  Advertising,  Ltd.,  Rumble,  Crowther  &  Nicholas,  Ltd., 
10,  Hertford  Street,  2,  Arundel  Street, 

London,  W.l  London,  W.C.2 

Stuart  Advertising,  Ltd., 
Kingsway  House, 
Kingsway,  W.C.2 
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(The  numbers  of  these  appendices  correspond  with  the  questions  on 
the  questionnaire — p.  85) 

APPENDIX  I,  p.  68 

'In  what  ways  do  you  think  clothes  rationing  will  affect  you  per- 
sonally? 

APPENDIX  II,  p.  70 

'  Do  you  think  it  better  to  plan  your  clothes  buying  a  year  ahead,  or 
to  use  your  coupons  whenever  you  feel  like  it?'* 

APPENDIX  III,  p.  72 

List  of  Sales  observed  and  reported  upon  in  London. 

APPENDIX  IV,  p.  73 

'Do  you  think  you'll  attach  more  importance  to  being  comfortable 
or  to  looking  smart? 9 

APPENDIX  V,  p.  74 

'Do you  think  you'll  buy  better  quality,  more  expensive  stuff,  or  the 
same  quality  as  you  bought  before?' 

APPENDIX  VI,  p.  77 

*  What  things  that  you  used  to  buy  do  you  think  you  will  give  up? 9 

APPENDIX  VII,  p.  80 

'Roughly  how  many  of  your  coupons  do  you  think  you  will  keep  for 
shoes?9 

APPENDIX  VIII,  p.  82 

'In  your  family,  are  you  going  to  pool  all  your  clothes  coupons,  or 
will  you  each  use  your  own?9 

APPENDIX  IX,  p.  83 

Extracts  of  criticisms  from  voluntary  observers9  diaries. 

APPENDIX  X,  p.  84 

'Do you  think  there  will  be  any  big  changes  in  the  clothes  situation 
or  do  you  think  things  will  stay  about  the  same?9 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE,  p.  85 


SUMMARY  OF  CLOTHES  SURVEY 


This  is  an  interim  and  continuing  study  of  something  which  is  only  beginning — a 
change  in  Britain's  clothing  habits.  And  throughout  the  present  study  we  are  up 
against  the  difficulty  that  most  people  have  only  used  a  small  portion  of  their  clothes 
coupons  so  far,  and  that  most  of  their  attitudes  to  the  rationing  scheme  are  ^still 
opinions  rather  than  acts.  Especially  in  the  prediction  of  tendencies  and  trends,  it  is 
necessary  always  to  remember  that  what  people  say  they  are  going  to  do  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  what  they  will  do.  But  events,  propaganda,  accident,  may  upset 
opinions  and  divert  intentions. 

If  these  qualifications  are  borne  in  mind,  the  detailed  material  of  this  report  can 
be  summarised  roughly  as  follows : 

1 .  Two-thirds  of  men  and  over  half  the  women  did  not  consider  that  rationing  would 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  them  in  general ;  only  6  per  cent  expect  to  be  very 
largely  affected  (pp.  8,  9).  On  the  other  hand,  most  people  when  asked  about  specific 
items  of  clothing,  expected  to  have  to  cut  down,  or  occasionally  to  give  up,  some- 
thing ;  though  even  here  nearly  half  the  men  and  over  a  quarter  of  the  women  did 
not  expect  to  have  to  give  up  anything  (p.  36). 

2.  By  late  August  some  people  were  beginning  to  realise  that  the  scheme  would  affect 
them  more  than  they  had  thought  (p.  57-8).  Even  so,  there  was  little  strong  worrying, 
except  among  women  about  children's  clothes,  and  stockings  (pp.  39,  62). 

3.  Consequently,  and  also  because  the  general  public  are  in  favour  of  all  systems  of 
fair  distribution,  the  large  majority  of  people  are  strongly  in  favour  of  clothes  ration- 
ing (P-  8),  and  when  asked  for  minor  and  specific  criticisms,  most  could  not  give  any. 
Women  were  three  times  more  critical  than  men  (p.  61),  and  both  sexes  were  agreed 
in  placing  unfairness  to  children  first  among  criticisms  (p.  62).  Poorer  people  tend  to 
say  that  the  scheme  may  benefit  the  rich,  while  better-off  people  are  particularly 
worried  about  home-dressmaking  and  knitting  wool  difficulties  (p.  63).  Adverse 
criticism  is,  naturally  enough,  very  much  higher  among  clothes  shopkeepers, 
especially  small  shops  and  male  shops  (pp.  63,  64). 

4.  Throughout,  better-off  people,  despite  a  higher  standard  of  clothes  consumption 
in  the  past,  are  little  more  worried  or  concerned  about  the  scheme  than  the  poor,  and 
on  some  points  are  considerably  more  optimistic  or  cheerful.  This  is  partly  because 
they  propose  to  buy  better  quality,  and  partly  because  they  often  possess  large  stocks 
of  clothes,  which  have  often  been  augmented  since  the  war  (p.  1 1).  At  least  43  per  cent 
of  upper-class  people  have  a  stock  sufficient  to  offset  some  of  the  effects  of  rationing, 
but  only  9  per  cent  of  unskilled  working-class  are  so  fortunate  (p.  12).  Whereas  middle- 
class  men  have  an  average  of  at  least  three  good  suits,  two  coats  and  four  pairs  of 
shoes,  unskilled  workers  average  one  suit,  two  pairs  of  shoes.  Middle-class  women 
average  12  dresses,  costumes  and  skirts,  whereas  lowest-class  housewives  have  only 
four  (p.  13). 

5.  The  majority  of  people  still  have  no  definite  clothes  coupon  plan  (p.  14).  Planning 
is  much  more  frequent  among  the  better-off,  the  young,  and  the  unmarried  (p.  15). 
But  even  those  who  have  a  plan  often  have  only  a  very  flimsy  one,  or  merely  play  lip- 
service  to  the  idea.  Overwhelmingly  there  is  an  absence  of  clear-cut  plans  for  coupon 
spending  (p.  17). 

6.  This  absence  of  a  plan  is  associated,  of  course,  with  the  general  tendency,  especially 
among  the  less-educated  sections  not  to  anticipate  the  future  at  present  (p.  10).  But 
those  who  expect  the  war  to  be  over  within  a  year  tend  to  spend  their  coupons  con- 
siderably more  rapidly  (p.  21) — during  the  period  of  the  investigation  many  people 
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S  UM  M  A  R  Y— continued 

expected  the  war  to  be  over  within  a  year,  and  even  before  winter,  and  this  in  itself 
made  such  people  incapable  of  planning  a  year's  coupon  spending. 

7.  This  lack  of  a  long-term  view  influences  every  attempt  at  predicting  or  anticipating 
buying  trends.  People  are  exceptionally  amenable  to  suggestion  in  this  matter,  and 
opinion  is  still  largely  undecided  as  regards  buying  in  the  future. 

8.  People  are  tending  to  spend  coupons  slowly  (especially  men)  or  in  spurts,  at  ran- 
dom (p.  20).  There  is  only  a  slight  tendency  for  people  to  use  up  their  coupons  because 
they  expect  some  serious  change  in  coupon  value  or  supply  situation  (pp.  22,  31). 
Most  people  do  not  expect  any  appreciable  change  in  the  clothes  situation  during  the 
year  (p.  30).  Of  the  quarter  who  expect  a  change,  most  simply  expect  prices  to  increase, 
though  7  per  cent  expect  a  change  in  coupon  values,  and  3  per  cent  mention  supply 
difficulties.  People  seem  to  take  the  scheme  as  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  some  sort  of 
minimum  clothes  stability  (p.  31). 

9.  Through  this  fog  of  uncertainty  and  unplanning,  some  definite  tendencies  do, 
however,  emerge: 

(i)  There  is  marked  tendency  for  people  to  want  to  buy  better  quality,  and  this  is 
found  in  all  classes  (p.  48). 

(ii)  About  three-quarters  of  the  coupons  are  controlled  by  women,  and  most  of 
whatever  plans  and  intentions  exist,  come  from  women,  who  are  spending  their 
own  coupons  faster  than  men  and  partly  relying  on  male  coupons  to  supple- 
ment theirs  later  on.  More  than  ever  before,  all  clothing  matters  are  being  put 
in  the  hands  of  women — and  male  shops  are  likely  to  feel  the  consequences 
increasingly  (pp.  15,  20,  58,  67). 

(iii)  Younger  people  are  also  tending  to  get  shares  in  older  people's  coupons  and 
thus  to  sway  the  balance  of  coupon  use  rather  more  in  youthful  directions  (p .  60) . 

(iv)  Both  sexes  are  particularly  interested  in  shoes,  and  are  more  decided  about 
shoe-buying  than  about  any  other  subject  (pp.  27,  28). 

(v)  There  is  an  increase  in  female  trouser  wearing,  but  not  so  much  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Outside  London  it  is  still  considered  peculiar  (pp.  52,  53). 

(vi)  Stockings  are  much  the  biggest  female  worry.  Poorer  people  are  more  ready  to 
cut  them  down  than  better-off  people,  and  younger  people  more  ready  than 
old.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  stockings  are  a  social  necessity — and  this 
feeling  about  clothes  in  general  comes  out  at  many  points  in  the  report  (p.  39). 

(vii)  Better-off  people  are  largely  giving  up  evening  and  special  clothes  while  men 
are  using  up  sports  clothes  for  spare  wear  without  replacing  them  (p.  35). 

(viii)  Colour  preferences  have  not  been  much  affected,  but  about  a  seventh  of  women 
expect  that  rationing  will  make  a  difference  to  the  colours  they  wear  (pp.  50, 51) . 

(ix)  A  wide  range  of  plans  for  spinning  out  coupons  are  suggested  by  women, 
though  again  two-thirds  have  no  such  plans  as  yet  (p.  55). 

(x)  Men  are  being  very  sluggish  about  using  clothes  coupons  and  tending  to  leave 
the  matter  more  and  more  to  their  womenfolk.  Many  men  were  always  under- 
lying bored  with  dressing  up,  and  are  welcoming  this  opportunity  to  slacken 
off  their  clothes  standards  (p.  38). 

10.  The  above,  and  many  other  detail  points  of  actual  and  possible  change  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in  the  text  ,  tables,  and  verbatim  quotations  throughout  the 
body  of  the  report.  Those  interested  in  the  commercial  or  advertising  point  of  view 
will  find  much  relevant  information  among  these  details.  Those  interested  from  the 
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sociological  point  of  view  will  find  much  that  reveals  the  whole  psychology  of  clothes. 
Of  particular  interest  in  this  latter  respect  is  the  conflict  between  looking  smart  and 
being  comfortable,  and  the  undoubtedly  minor  strain  which  many  people  have  felt  in 
the  past  at  having  to  dress  at  a  high  standard  for  social  reasons.  The  majority  of  people 
say  that  they  now  intend  to  dress  more  for  comfort  (p.  44),  but  smartness  is  favoured 
much  more  by  the  very  poorest  class  and  decreasingly  as  one  travels  up  the  economic 
scale.  The  social  pressure  on  trying  to  look  smart  is  strongest  among  the  poorest  and 
is  also  surprisingly  strong  among  the  oldest  people.  (These  broader  matters  are  dis- 
cussed at  various  points  in  the  text,  especially  pp.  31-34  40-41,  44-46). 

1 1 .  The  undertone  of  this  report  is  very  much  the  undertone  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  except  among  the  most  educated  sections  of  the  community,  finds  much  diffi- 
culty in  visualising  any  social  change  until  it  has  actually  occurred  (p.  57).  Under 
existing  conditions  this  makes  people's  clothes  habits  especially  easily  influenced, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  visualise  major  clothing  changes  occurring  within  the 
next  few  months,  so  long  as  these  were  sanctioned  either  by  legislation  or  propaganda. 
As  the  strain  of  keeping  up  clothes  appearances  becomes  greater,  as  the  war  con- 
tinues, so  the  readiness  to  discard  items  of  clothing  altogether  is  likely  to  increase — 
provided  always  that  the  change  is  sanctioned  and  made  respectable  by  leadership  and 
example.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  change  so  far  has  been  extremely  slow  and 
people  will  not  themselves  voluntarily  do  much  more  than  give  up  oddments  and  buy 
a  little  of  nearly  eveiything  else,  the  best  quality  they  can  get  for  what  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  In  so  far  as  people  are  left  to  make  up  their  own  minds,  on  this  subject  few 
will  make  them  up. 

12.  It  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  initial  planning  and  announcement  of  the 
clothes  rationing  scheme  showed  an  exceptional  degree  of  intelligent  handling  and 
awareness  of  mass  mentality  and  while  several  of  the  subsequent  adjustments  have 
been  similarly  well  done,  there  has  been  some  inadequacy  in  getting  people  to  under- 
stand important  aspects  of  coupon  spending.  Thus,  about  a  tenth  of  Londoners 
thought  they  must  use  up  all  their  first  lot  of  coupons  before  the  end  of  July  (p.  25) ; 
and  many  people  have  definitely  wrong  ideas  about  dates  for  spending  the  new  set  of 
coupons  (p.  26).  These  confusions  have  led  to  some  complications  in  actual  coupon 
spending,  but  their  significance  is  rather  that  they  suggest  the  need  for  closer  contact 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  public  at  every  stage.  In  general,  one  of  the 
interesting  things  to  the  student  is  the  way  in  which  this  possibly  major  change  of  the 
war  is  following,  precisely,  the  familiar  pattern  of  British  pre-war  change — personal, 
negative,  ad  hoc.  The  initial  scheme  was  a  sudden  revolution,  the  revolution  of  June 
1st.  But  the  public  have  managed,  so  far,  not  to  notice  that  a  revolution  has  taken 
place. 

Note. — Throughout  the  text  the  letters  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  used 
to  denote  the  four  main  economic  classes : 

A  =  Upper  class. 

B  =  Middle  class. 

C  =  Artisan  class. 

D  =  Unskilled  working  class. 


MASS-OBSERVATION 

Mass-Observation  is  an  independent,  scientific,  fact- 
finding body,  run  by  Tom  Harrisson  from  82  Ladbroke 
Road,  W.ll  (Park  6517).  It  has  a  team  of  trained, 
whole-time  objective  investigators  and  a  nation-wide 
panel  of  voluntary  informants.  For  four  years  it  has 
documented  the  processes  of  social  change  in  a  series 
of  books,  bulletins  and  articles.  It  is  concerned  only 
with  finding  out  the  facts  and  with  disseminating  them 
as  widely  as  possible.  It  is  concerned  with  placing  the 
evidence  before  the  intelligent  and  interested  parties. 
Only  where  scientifically  justifiable,  are  positive 
conclusions  drawn. 

In  some  cases  this  is  difficult — the  present  report  is  an 
example,  largely  because  this  is  a  study  of  a  developing 
situation  which  has  not  yet  crystallised.  In  other  cases 
very  clear  conclusions  may  be  drawn — Mass-Observa- 
tion is  now  engaged  in  preparing  such  a  report  on  the 
whole  position  of  the  impact  of  Government  propa- 
ganda on  the  man-in-the-street  and  the  woman-in-the 
kitchen.  This  may  be  included  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
Change. 


CLOTHES  RATIONING 

THE  CONSUMER  &  SHOPKEEPER 
ATTITUDE  &  BEHAVIOUR 


I.  Object  and  Method  of  the  Report 

The  object  of  this  interim  report  is  to  cover  the  public  attitude  to 
clothes  rationing  and  clothes  buying,  and  to  analyse  some  future 
trends. 

(a)  AREAS  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION 
AMONG  THE  PUBLIC 

This  investigation  was  conducted  by  a  special  Mass-Observation  unit  in 
three  towns,  chosen  to  represent  three  widely  different  types  of  English 
life  and  interest ;  the  industrial  North  (Bolton),  a  western  county  town 
(Worcester),  and  the  London  area  (a  section  from  Hammersmith 
through  Shepherd's  Bush,  Paddington  and  Camden  Town  to  Kentish 
Town).  In  all  these  areas  we  have  spent  at  least  a  year  doing  detailed 
social  surveys  and  we  therefore  have  a  good  background  knowledge  of 
the  social  and  economic  factors. 

In  each  place  a  sample  of  300  people  were  interviewed  .(making  900  in 
all)  on  13  major  points  and  many  subsidiaries.  The  sample  was  selected 
as  follows,  in  each  of  the  three  towns : 

CLASS  FEMALES        MALES  TOTAL 

AB     ....        67  33  100 

CD     ..       ..       133  67  200 

Total        ..200  100  300 


This  sample  was  agreed  upon  with  those  interested,  as  the  best  way 
of  covering  the  ground  required  in  this  survey. 

Throughout,  twice  as  many  women  as  men  were  seen  because  the 
female  viewpoint  was  regarded  as  of  particular  interest  (and,  as  the  study 
showed,  many  male  coupons  also  proved  to  be  under  female  control). 
In  giving  percentages,  in  both  sexes,  the  male  and  female  figures  are 
averaged  to  correct  the  sampling  difference.  Throughout,  the  figures  are 
not  intended  to  have  an  absolute  validity,  but  a  comparative  one — as 
between  sexes,  classes,  ages,  areas,  etc. 

The  age-groups  were  first  planned  on  an  under-40  and  over-40  basis, 
half  of  each  in  each  sex  and  class  group ;  but  it  was  found  when  it  came 
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to  analysis  that  much  more  marked  and  interesting  differences  appeared 
when  the  division  was  made  at  30  and  under  in  one  group,  over  30  in  the 
other.  Thus  the  figures  appearing  in  the  analysis  sheets  for  30-and-under 
and  over-30  groups  do  not  come  to  a  constant  round-number.  * 

The  interviews  were  not  obtained  by  a  strict  random-sample  method 
of  house-to-house  interviews,  but  in  the  streets.  The  greater  speed  and 
flexibility  of  the  street  interview  easily  outweighed  the  doubtfully 
increased  accuracy  of  the  house-to-house  method— as  will  be  seen 
throughout  the  report,  the  sampling  was  sufficiently  accurate  to  produce 
striking  cross-checks  from  the  three  areas  on  many  points.  Speed  was 
important  in  this  study,  owing  to  changes  that  might  arise  and  confuse 
results  if  they  were  collected  at  widely  different  dates  in  different  places. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  the  sample  in  each  of  the  three 
places  as  closely  comparable  as  possible  to  the  others.  The  same  types  of 
street  (mainly  residential  side-streets  of  all  classes),  the  same  times  of 
day,  and  the  same  unit  of  interviewers  was  used  throughout. 

The  interviews  in  the  three  towns  were  done  on  the  following  dates : 

BOLTON:  June  19-24,  1941 
WORCESTER :  June  26-July  4 
LONDON:  July  6-July  15 

(The  longer  periods  spent  over  Worcester  and  London  were  due  to 
supplementary  investigations  to  be  described  later.) 

Thus  the  whole  period  covered  over  three  weeks,  and  this  fact  must 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  the  results  for  any  two  places 
are  compared  (wherever  necessary  this  factor  will  be  stressed  in  the 
text).  For  in  such  a  period,  not  only  must  people's  feelings  on  a  subject 
be  expected  to  change,  but  also  several  definite  material  alterations 
were  introduced  into  the  scheme.  The  chief  of  these  alterations  were  as 
follows : 

July  1st — Several  types  of  furnishing  fabric  become  coupon-free. 
Headgear  made  from  scarves,  etc.,  no  longer  free. 
Cardigans  with  long  sleeves  go  up  from  5-8  coupons. 
Blousettes,  boleros,  brassieres,  suspender  belts,  unlined 
coats — coupons  reduced. 

July  6th — Various  types  of  summer  frocks,  shoes,  etc.,  reduced. 
Khaki  knitting  wool  becomes  coupon-free. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  consistently  fine  throughout  the  investi- 
gation, so  no  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  effects  of  weather 
differences. 

Experience  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  investigation  led  to  the  following 
minor  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  questionnaire  (which  is  given  in 
full  on  page  85). 
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(i)  Question  3.  In  Bolton,  the  question  asked  was : 

*  Roughly  how  many  of  your  present  coupons  do  you  intend  to  keep 
for  winter  use?* 

The  answers  to  this  question  proved  so  ambiguous  and  unsatis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  the  facts,  that  in  the  other 
two  places  the  question  was  asked  in  simpler,  more  direct  form : 

'How  many  of  your  coupons  have  you  spent  already?'' 

(ii)  Question  13.  In  Bolton,  the  categories  'Mending',  'Altering', 
'Home  Dressmaking',  'Wearing  less',  etc.,  were  suggested  by  the 
interviewer  to  any  subject  who  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
import  of  the  question,  thus  making  the  question  deliberately 
'leading'.  This  method  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  however,  and 
was  dropped,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  sparseness  of  definite  replies 
received  from  subjects  who  were  given  no  lead. 

(iii)  A  Question  15  was  added  in  London  only : 

'  How  long  do  you  yourself  think  the  war  will  last? ' 

This  was  added,  as  it  seemed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject's  whole  attitude  to  clothes  rationing. 

The  following  are  the  occupations  in  the  interview  sample : 
JOBS  OF  FEMALES 


Bolton 

Worcester 

London 

(200) 

(200) 

(200) 

Housewife 

..  112 

99 

76 

Clerical   

16 

28 

29 

Factory 

26 

24 

7 

Domestic 

8 

12 

26 

Civil  Defence 

2 

6 

11 

Shop  Assistant 

11 

8 

17 

Supervisor  (administrative) 

2 

2 

4 

Shop  Owner  

3 

2 

1 

Dressmaker 

3 

3 

5 

Nurse 

4 

1 

1 

Teacher 

2 

3 

Hairdresser  (manicure,  etc.) 

2 

3 

1 

Usherette 

1 

1 

Bus  Conductress 

2 

Agriculture 

3 

1 

Medical 

2 

2 

Theatrical 

1 

1 

Others   

1 

8 

No  job         . .   

6 

2 

9 
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JOBS  OF  MALES 


Bolton 

Worcester 

London 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

Clerical  (various  grades) 

10 

17 

28 

Factory 

25 

17 

3 

Engineers 

5 

6 

3 

Retail  Trade 

9 

5 

12 

Civil  Defence 

5 

5 

8 

Administrative 

6 

14 

5 

Building  Trade 

1 

3 

7 

Labourers 

1 

4 

5 

Drivers 

6 

2 

2 

Travellers 

3 

4 

1 

Medical,  Scientific 

1 

7 

Musicians,  artists,  writers 

3 

2 

5 

Schoolmasters 

3 

2 

5 

Students  ... 

2 





Motor  trade 

2 

i 

1 

Agriculture 

2 

4 

Police 

2 

— 

Retired 

6 

6 

3 

Porters,  commissionaires  and  others 

8 

6 

6 

No  job 

1 

1 

1 

(b)  AREAS  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION 

AMONG  SHOPKEEPERS 

A  wide  sample  of  shopkeepers  in  Worcester  and  in  London  were 
talked  to  about  their  feelings  on  the  clothes  rationing,  and  the  feelings 
of  their  customers.  The  shops  were  chosen  to  represent  all  classes,  sizes, 
and  types  of  goods,  a  similar  sample  being  chosen  in  each  place. 

The  dates  of  these  conversations,  corresponding  to  the  dates  of  the 
direct  interviews  with  the  public  in  each  place,  demand  the  same  allow- 
ance for  the  time-factor  in  assessing  results  as  do  the  direct  interviews. 

(c)  SUPPORTING  INFORMATION 

This  special  unit  survey  was  checked,  documented  and  elaborated 
by  work  through  a  number  of  other  channels  and  by  other  personnel, 
including  work  until  August  19th. 

(i)  Counts:  Colour 

Trouser 
Stockings,  etc. 

In  main  thoroughfares,  at  standard  times  in  each  of  the  study 
areas  and  elsewhere. 

(ii)  Indirect  interviews  with  members  of  the  public,  and  long  informal 
conversations  on  all  aspects  of  the  clothes  problem. 
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(iii)  Material  contained  in  the  diaries  kept  by  Mass-Observation  volun- 
tary observers — they  almost  all  refer  in  detail  to  clothes  rationing. 

(iv)  Observations  and  overheards  in  and  outside  clothes  shops,  including 
special  sales  observations  and  detailed  studies  of  shopping 
behaviour  since  rationing. 

(v)  An  inventory  of  the  wardrobes  (clothes  stocks)  of  voluntary  inform- 
ants all  over  the  country  of  all  economic  grades. 

II.  Immediate  Impact  of  Clothes  Rationing  on 
Public  Opinion 

Clothes  rationing  was  announced  in  a  surprise  announcement  over 
the  radio  on  Sunday,  June  1st,  1941.  Very  few  people  were  expecting  this 
or  even  suspecting  it.  The  great  majority  of  people  made  spontaneous 
comment  and  had  eager  discussion  on  the  subject  during  following 
days.  The  effect  is  typically  expressed  in  a  report  from  a  voluntary 
observer  in  London  and  from  a  small  village  in  Northumberland. 
NORTHUMBERLAND :  '  The  first  intimation  of  clothes  rationing 
was  sprung  upon  villagers  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  came  as  a 
complete  shock  and  surprise.  Some  had  heard  on  previous  news 
bulletins  that  something  of  importance  was  to  be  announced,  but  the 
nature  of  this  was  entirely  unexpected.' 

LONDON :  'This  week  the  new  rationing  scheme  came  into  force. 
To  most  people  it  came  as  surprise.  There  had  been  no  mention  of  any 
such  rationing  by  the  government,  and  people  were  perhaps  startled 
when  they  first  learnt  of  this  rationing.  But  perhaps  because  of  general 
slight  boredom,  people  took  this  new  restriction  more  as  a  joke.  They 
immediately  began  counting  out  their  coupons  and  wondered 
what  they  would  buy.  It  was  some  sort  of  new  game  which  took 
them  away  from  the  more  pugnacious  thoughts  of  war.  Everyone 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  and  that  it  would  affect  the 
richer  classes.' 

While,  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  the  Army,  a  private  in  the 

R.A.M.C.  notes  in  his  diary  on  June  1 : 

'The  rationing  of  clothes  is  certainly  a  big  surprise  to  me,  though 
being  in  the  Army  I  shall  not  have  to  worry  about  it.  At  first  glance 
the  rationing  seems  severe,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  will  work  out  in 
practice.  It  seems  rather  a  confused  scheme,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
many  difficulties,  people  not  knowing  exactly  what  is  rationed,  and 
how  to  use  their  coupons  to  the  best  effect.  Also  children  will  probably 
not  need  as  many  coupons  as  adults,  so  that  people  with  children  will 
be  able  to  use  some  of  their  children's  coupons  on  themselves,  while 
people  with  no  children  will  only  have  their  own.  The  fact  that 
margarine  coupons  are  to  be  used  first  makes  it  all  seem  a  little 
ridiculous.' . 

On  Whit-Monday,  June  2nd,  London  opinion  was  sampled  statistic- 
ally on  the  subject,  with  the  following  result : 
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Opinion  of  new  scheme 

Right,  favourable 
Wrong,  unfavourable 
Undecided 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour,  but  with 
about  a  tenth  at  that  stage  unfavourable.  We  shall  return  to  this  matter 
of  general  attitude,  and  its  later  development,  when  we  analyse  the 
the  three  sample  areas  {see  below).  Middle-class  people  were  distinctly 
more  against  the  scheme  than  working-class  people.  The  main  working- 
class  comment  of  unfavourable  sort  was  that  the  scheme  was  unfair  to 
the  poor  and  favoured  people  who  could  buy  good  quality  or  get  a  fur 
coat  on  the  same  number  of  coupons  as  an  ordinary  coat. 

So  much  for  the  first  reaction,  which  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
main  research  here,  but  is  part  of  the  relevant  background.  The  surprise 
element  in  the  scheme  distinguishes  its  inception  from  all  other  schemes 
of  this  sort  so  far.  This  surprise  prevented  the  gathering  and  organisation 
of  hostile  opinion  and  enabled  the  scheme  to  start  'without  prejudice' ; 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  unusually  low  degree  of  disapproval  as 
compared  with  most  government  measures  {see  pp.  61-64). 

III.  The  Effects  which  People  Anticipate 

{Question  1) 

The  sample  in  London,  Worcester  and  Bolton,  was  asked  in  what 
way  they  thought  clothes  rationing  would  affect  them  personally. 

The  most  striking  result  is  the  large  number  who  did  not  consider 
that  the  rationing  would  affect  them  at  all,  in  any  way.  This  point  of 
view  was  held  by : 

64%  in  Bolton 
58%  in  Worcester 
60%  in  London 

In  each  area,  between  11%  and  16%  more  men  held  this  view  than 
women.  In  the  three  areas  combined : 

67%  of  men 
54%  of  women 

considered  that  rationing  would  have  no  effect  upon  them  at  all. 
Class  differences  were  slight : 

63%  of  A  &B  class 
60%  of  C  &  D  class 

Thus  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  better-off  people  to  feel  less 
affected,  although  their  standard  of  buying  is  inevitably  much  higher 
than  that  of  C  and  D  class.  The  reason  for  this  slight  difference,  where 
a  large  difference  might  have  been  expected,  is  mainly  the  large  number 
of  A  and  B  class  who  consider  they  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  clothes  to 
take  them  through  the  war  {see  below). 
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Percentage  expressing  this  view 


MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

68 

71 

70 

12 

10 

11 

20 

19 

19 

Older  women  consider  they  will  be  considerably  less  affected  than 
younger  women,  which  is  perhaps  associated  with  a  higher  desire  to 
be  smart  and  in  fashion  among  the  young  {see  later) : 

64%  of  women  over  30  say  4 no  effect.' 
43%  of  women  under  30  say  'no  effect.  ' 

On  the  other  hand  only  6%  of  the  total  sample  consider  that  they  will 
be  largely  affected  by  clothes  rationing.  And  the  only  significant 
difference  is  a  slight  regional  one,  which  is  barely  statistically  relevant — 
4%  in  Bolton,  5%  in  Worcester  and  8%  in  London  consider  they  will 
be  largely  affected.  These  differences  are  probably  not  regional  differ- 
ences, but  date  differences,  as  the  areas  were  surveyed  in  this  order 
{see  page  4),  and  there  was  a  tendency  for  a  few  more  people  to  realise 
that  coupon  rationing  is  going  to  affect  them  more  than  they  thought. 
But  it  is  unmistakably  clear  throughout  this  material  that,  while  many 
people  probably  will  not  be  affected,  a  good  many  more  have  simply  not 
faced  up  to  the  implications  of  the  scheme.  It  was  more  than  clear  from 
the  vast  mass  of  verbatim  comments  collected  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  people,  even  by  mid- August,  had  integrated  the  scheme  into  their  lives. 
There  was  a  strong  tendency  to  think  only  in  terms  of  a  minor  effect,  too. 
Thus  12%  of  all  women  answered  this  question  with  worries  about 
'silk  stockings',  and  18%  of  women,  15%  of  men,  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  following  points,  among  others : 

Shoes 

Overalls 

Underwear 

Winter  wear 

Coats 

Dresses 

Furmshing  fabrics 
Accessories 
Night  clothes 

Even  by  mid- August,  the  clothes  ration  scheme  had  not  made  a  deep 
impact  as  compared  with  many  other  smaller  matters  of  public  opinion 
or  social  change.  Even  after  allowing  for  the  adequacy  of  66  coupons 
for  some  of  the  poorer  sections,  and  of '  stocks-in-hand  for  some  of  the 
better-off',  the  low  degree  of  focussed  interest  and  thought-out  planning 
of  clothes  coupons  is  striking.  Two  particular  factors  may  be  men- 
tioned as  operating  here  : 

(i)  Most  people  have  no  very  clear  plan  at  any  time  of  clothes  buying. 
It  is  an  erratic  form  of  spending  behaviour.  And  it  has  not  got  a 
very  high  degree  of  priority.  A  good  deal  of  clothes  spending  is  not 
determined  by  necessity  so  much  as  by  prestige  and  social  pressure 
motives.  'Fashion'  is  only  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  general 
tendency  to  dress  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Pre-war  material  showed 
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that  many  people  found  this  something  of  a  strain,  on  a  small  scale, 
both  psychologically  and  economically,  especially  men,  who  showed 
a  very  marked  tendency  to  want  to  look  less  smart  than  they  had  to 
look  (detailed  studies  undertaken  in  1939).  The  clothes  rationing 
scheme  provides  a  social  sanction  against  having  to  dress  for  others, 
and  in  this  way  reverses  the  peacetime  social  trend,  which  has  if 
anything  been  towards  the  increasing  development  of  social 
dressing  and  its  extension  into  the  lowest  economic  levels.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  the  rationing  comes  as  a  relief  from  the  mental 
(and  often  unconscious?)  problems  of  clothes  buying,  and  provides 
the  perfect  excuse  for  a  simpler  attitude  to  clothes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  clothes  are  not  for  the  most  part  bought  on  any 
annual  or  weekly  plan — though  clothes  buying  is  closely  associated 
with  certain  seasonal  phenomena  in  the  North — makes  the  indefinite 
attitude  that  much  easier. 

(ii)  There  is  at  present  a  strong  general  tendency,  found  throughout 
the  whole  area  of  the  human  mind  in  Britain,  for  people  to  find 
difficulty  in  looking  ahead  at  all,  especially  in  a  realistic  way.  Those 
who  do  look  ahead  tend  to  confuse  the  future  with  their  own  wishes, 
a  process  which  may  work  when  you  are  thinking  about  politics 
or  the  length  of  the  war,  but  which  doesn't  help  with  planning  the 
use  of  your  coupons.  This  inability  to  think  clearly  about  the  future 
is  of  direct  importance  in  the  actual  practical  problems  of  antici- 
pating clothes  consumers'  needs.  It  complicates  this  problem 
enormously — as  will  be  seen  throughout  the  report.  People  just 
haven't  thought  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  anything  in  two 
months  time,  and  the  great  majority  of  them,  even  those  who  have 
some  sort  of  a  plan  for  their  coupons,  are  quite  unable  to  be  specific. 
The  only  strong  basis  to  any  planning  is  the  seasonal  one  of  winter 
cold  ahead  {see  pp.  19,  20). 

The  above  two  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  assessing  any  of  the 
factors  on  the  clothes  front.  While,  as  already  mentioned,  the  existence 
of  considerable  stocks  of  clothing  in  households  has  further  reduced 
the  pressure  on  thinking  about  how  the  coupons  are  going  to  work  out 
over  the  year.  This  question  of  stocks  requires  some  special  attention. 

IV.  Stocks  of  Clothes 

{Question  1  continued). 

One-fifth  of  people  interviewed  spontaneously  told  the  interviewers 
that  they  had  a  stock  of  clothes,  and  that  this  affected  their  attitude  to 
rationing.  It  is  certain  that  many  more  had  a  stock  and  did  not  mention 
it.  On  a  matter  of  this  sort  one  would  not  expect  any  time  trend  differ- 
ence, as  the  matter  of  a  stock  is  static,  ending  June  1.  This  point  there- 
fore provided  a  good  test  of  the  regional  factor  in  the  sample.  The  figure 
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for  those  volunteering  the  information  that  they  had  a  stock  of  clothes 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  effect  of  rationing,  is  as  follows : 

22%  in  Bolton 
21%  in  Worcester 
20%  in  London 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  similarity  between  figures  for  the  three 
areas  on  points  where  no  regional  or  time  (date)  difference  could  be 
expected.  It  indicates  a  high  degree  of  rehability  for  the  method  used,  and 
also  confirms  again  a  point  which  we  have  often  made,  namely  that  on  a 
large  number  of  questions  regional  differences  are  negligible  and  are 
much  slighter  than  economic  and  other  difficulties  within  the  same 
locality.  This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  class  differences  within  the 
sample,  on  the  question  of  stock  in  hand,  which  is  mentioned  by: 

33%  of  A  and  B  class  women 
13%  of  C  and  D  class  women 

and  by 

36%  of  A  and  B  class  men 
16%  of  C  and  D  class  men 

On  the  other  hand,  sex  differences  within  each  class  and  area  are  very 
slight  and  probably  not  significant ;  over  the  whole  sample  20%  of 
women  and  22%  of  men  mentioned  a  stock.  This  extensive  existence  of 
stocks,  especially  among  the  upper-  and  middle-classes,  of  whom  over 
a  third  (at  the  very  least)  consider  they  had  adequate  stocks  to  offset 
the  effect  of  clothes  rationing,  is  clearly  a  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  future  attitude,  depending  largely  on  how  long  the  war 
lasts.  The  existence  of  these  stocks  may  quite  easily  produce  the  effect 
of  better-off  people  spending  more  of  their  coupons  on  small  and  semi- 
luxury  clothes  items  rather  than  the  more  durable  things  like  suits  and 
outfits,  of  which  they  have  considerable  reserves  and  which  can  also  be 
altered  and  repaired  if  necessary.  And,  as  we  shall  see  below,  there  is  a 
positive  correlation  between  expecting  the  war  to  last  under  a  year  and 
spending  coupons  rapidly,  as  against  those  who  expect  the  war  to  last 
over  a  year  and  have  used  considerably  less  coupons. 

Here  are  some  typical  comments  from  those  with  stocks — first  two 
typical  ones  from  the  interview  sample : 

'I  bought  some  clothes  in  the  summer  of  1939 — I've  some  in  Wales, 

some  in  a  depository,  and  some  at  home.'  (Retired  banker). 

'I  don't  think  I  shall  use  my  coupons.  I'm  so  well  stocked  that  if 

the  war  lasted  20  years  I'd  be  all  right.'  (Middle-class  housewife). 
And  here,  to  check  from  a  wider  angle,  are  three  typical  extracts  from 
the  diaries  of  middle-class  people  living  in  three  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country. 

(i)  'The  surprise  of  the  week  has  been  the  control  of  clothes.  When  I 
came  back  from  the  U.S.A.  in  September  1939,  I  purchased  all  the 
clothes  I  could  afford,  and  thought  I  would  need  for  the  next  two  or 
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three  years,  and  intended  to  keep  off  the  market  for  the  duration. 
I  have  been  able  to  do  that  and  don't  think  I  shall  need  anything  for, 
say,  two  more  years.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  in  business 
now  and  can  therefore  wear  out  clothes  which  would  be  too  shabby 
to  go  to  town  in.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  people  on  equal  terms  if  you 
are  conscious  of  being  shabbily  dressed.' 

(ii)  'Then  the  Sunday  papers  came  out,  and  we  all  talked  about  the 
clothes  rationing.  Dick  and  I  decided  it  wouldn't  be  the  least  hard- 
ship, but  we  have  lots  of  old  clothes  which  can  be  made  to  do ;  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  for  L  and  A  unless  schools  become  far  more  sensible 
over  their  clothes — and  even  that  may  happen.  I  wondered  what 
would  happen  about  the  tartan  stockings  I  had  ordered  for  D.M.  to 
replace  the  ones  that  were  lost  in  the  play,  also  about  M's  jersey 
ordered  about  a  month  ago.' 

(iii)  '  66  clothing  coupons.  Won't  affect  us ;  for  I  got  in  much  remnant 
stuff  to  make  up.  M  and  I  had  cut  down  a  thick  coat  into  a  lovely 
dress  for  R.  We  have  got  shoes  and  clothes  for  a  year  largely.  Next 
coat  must  be  winter  one  for  R.  66  coupons  quite  generous  for  those 
who  use  their  hands  in  wartime.' 

The  distribution  of  the  clothes  stocks  becomes  even  more  strikingly 
a  matter  of  class  if  the  figures  on  p.  11  are  re-analysed.  If  we  take  only 
those  in  Class  A  (upper  class,  highest  economic  level)  and  compare  them 
with  those  in  Class  D  (unskilled  working-class)  we  get  among  the 
women  (the  number  of  men  in  these  groups  in  the  sample  is  not 
sufficient  for  statistical  analysis)  the  following  striking  figures  for  the 
proportion  at  each  end  of  the  economic  scale  who  have  a  stock  of 
clothes  sufficient  to  offset  some  of  the  effects  of  rationing : 

43%  of  class  A 
9%  of  class  D 

Information  on  the  wardrobes  of  people  at  any  class  level  appears 
to  be  extremely  scanty,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  locked  up  mainly 
inside  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  by  good  fortune,  two  sets  of  figures, 
unfortunately  collected  by  different  methods,  are  available.  In  April 
1941  a  National  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social  Research  Survey  of 
standards  of  living  in  Gloucester  (a  town  in  many  respects  closely 
comparable  to  Worcester,  included  in  our  interview  sample)  obtained 
incidental  information  by  the  doorstep  method  on  the  wardrobes  of 
188  working-class  families.  This  information  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that  the  wardrobes  were  not  checked  on,  and  people  had  to  remember 
them  as  they  stood  on  the  doorstep  which  must  lead  to  considerable 
inaccuracy.  The  other  information  comes  from  a  Mass-Observation 
survey  undertaken  through  its  Panel  of  Voluntary  Observers  all  over 
the  country  also  during  April  1941.  They  were  asked  to  catalogue 
everything  in  their  clothes  cupboards.  Extremely  detailed  information 
has  been  collected  in  this  way,  and  is  available  for  further  report  and 
analysis  if  required.  Even  by  this  method,  it  was  found  that  people 
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were  extremely  inaccurate  and  incomplete  in  cataloguing  their  ward- 
robes, and  this  sample  was  mainly  a  middle-class  one,  so  not  directly 
comparable,  by  reasons  of  representativeness  and  of  method,  with  the 
limited  Gloucester  survey.  The  figures,  however,  while  they  may  not 
accurately  reflect  what  is  in  wardrobes,  probably  have  a  comparative 
value  and  consistency. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CLOTHES  POSSESSED  BY 
INDIVIDUALS : 

Lowest 

Middle-class      Artisan  working-class 
MEN  Sample  income  level 


Suits 

Odd  trousers 
Odd  coats 
Overcoats 
Mackintoshes 
Pairs  of  shoes 


2.87 
2.21 
1.79 
1.72 
1.51 
3.83 


2.06 
0.88 
0.79 
1.18 
0.97 
2.87 


1.20 
0.60 
0.53 
0.93 
0.53 
2.06 


WOMEN 


Dresses    7.04  3.88  2.88 

Costumes    2.57  0.69  0.35 

Skirts..       ..       ..       ..  2.62  1.40  1.00 

Overcoats   3.18  2.20  1.35 

Mackintoshes         ..       ..  1.14  0.80  0.31 

Pairs  of  shoes         ..       ..  5.57  3.08  1.92 


Thus  middle-class  men  are  twice  to  four  times  better  off,  on  these  main 
background  items,  as  the  lower  working-class  level,  who  indeed  have 
only  one  change  of  shoes  and  no  change  of  suit  in  many  cases,  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  a  stock  of  anything.  The  discrepancy 
is  even  greater  as  between  the  women  of  middle-class  and  lower  working- 
class — for  instance,  with  more  than  five  pairs  of  shoes  as  against  less 
than  two  pairs.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  material  was  collected 
in  April  before  there  was  any  suspicion  of  clothes  rationing,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  good  many  people,  especially  better-off,  did  not  cata- 
logue old  stuff  which  they  are  now  taking  out  and  having  a  look  at — 
like  this  woman : 

'What  a  mercy  I  got  my  summer  outfit  before  this  rationing  of 
clothes  came  in.  I  meant  to  have  sent  some  other  clothes  to  the 
London  Medical  Mission,  but  now  feel  I  must  save  my  clothes  for 
next  winter.' 

So  much  for  the  first  point  in  the  interview  questionnaire.  It  serves  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  more  specific  questions  that  follow.  In 
Appendix  I  (p.  68)  some  of  the  basic  tables  of  results  on  this  question — the 
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main  implications  of  which  have  been  discussed  above — are  set  out, 
including  tables  of : 

Differences  between  Bolton,  Worcester  and  London 

Class  differences 

Sex  differences 

Age  differences  of  women 

Age  differences  of  men 

V.  To  Plan  or  not  to  Plan 

(Question  2) 

We  have  seen  the  general  situation  in  considering  Question  1  above. 
In  order  to  force  people  to  face  up  to  the  issue  more  clearly,  this  was 
followed  up  by  a  question  which  asked  them :  'Do  you  think  it  better  to 
plan  your  clothes  buying  for  a  year  ahead,  or  to  Use  your  coupons 
whenever  you  feel  like  it? '  Answers  to  such  questions  are  always  arti- 
ficial, tending  to  reflect  rather  what  people  feel  they  ought  to  do  than  what 
they  are  in  fact  doing.  But  the  answers  give  if  not  the  actual  behaviour 
attitude,  at  least  the  potential  attitude.  The  fact  that  a  little  over  a  third 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  plan  (though  they  very  often  hadn't  got  one 
themselves)  indicates  the  minimum  extent  to  which  a  plan  idea  could 
be  further  developed  by  suitable  propaganda.  The  broad  position  could 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Percentage  holding 
Attitude  to  Plan  this  attitude 

OF  WOMEN  OF  MEN 
Plan,  a  good  idea  . .       . .       42  30 

No  plan  is  better   53  62 

Doubtful   5  8 

Regional  differences  are  slight,  but  in  both  sexes  there  is  a  tendency 
for  Worcester  to  plan  more.  This  is  in  fine  with  general  Worcester 
attitude  of  being  more  careful  about  clothes.  This  is  partly  associated 
with  a  greater  care  for  clothes  and  appearance  in  smaller  communities 
and  more  rural  towns,  which  seems  to  decrease  with  bigger  industrial 
units  and  to  reach  the  lowest  point  in  London.  (This  tendency  will  be 
noted  on  a  number  of  other  points — for  instance,  Worcester  attaches 
the  highest  degree  of  importance  to  being  comfortable  and  the  lowest 
to  being  smart  (Question  4),  and  more  Worcester  people  say  they  will  go 
for  better  quality  now  than  in  the  other  two  places  (Question  5).) 

In  all  three  areas,  class  differences  are  much  more  important  than 
regional  or  other  differences  on  this  question. 

The  most  striking  difference  is  the  female  class  difference : 

37%  of  AB  women  reject  the  idea  of  a  plan 
60%  of  CD  women  reject  the  idea  of  a  plan 
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The  difference  is  less  marked,  but  still  strong,  as  a  male  class 
difference : 

50%  of  AB  men  reject  the  plan 
68%  of  CD  men  reject  the  plan 

Thus,  two-thirds  of  the  lower  income  groups  have  no  plan  (see  p.  21). 
Yet,  in  the  absence  of  stocks,  it  might  be  said  that  they  most  need  a 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  proportion  do  not  feel  that  they 
need  a  plan  because  they  feel  they  can  manage  quite  well  on  66  coupons 
or  less. 

Older  people  reject  planning  much  more  than  younger  people — only  a 
third  of  the  over  30  women  have  a  plan,  whereas  just  over  half  of  the 
under-30  women  have  one.  Similarly,  a  quarter  of  the  over-30  men  have 
a  plan,  but  well  over  a  third  of  the  under-30  men  have  one. 

It  should  be  added  that  if  the  class  groupings  tabulated  above  are 
further  sub-divided  into  extremes  of  economic  level,  it  is  found  that 
the  highest  income  group  (A)  differs  little  from  middle-class  (B),  but 
that  the  lowest  income  level  (D  class)  is  appreciably  more  anti-planning, 
or  less  planned,  than  the  artisan  class  (C).  This  confirms  the  suggestion 
that  planning  declines  down  the  economic  scale  (see  p.  21). 

Finally,  single  people,  like  young  people,  plan  more  than  married 
people : 

28%  of  single  men  are  planning 
21%  of  married  men  are  planning 

and 

47%  of  single  women  are  planning 
36%  of  married  women  are  planning 

(Note. — information  as  to  married  or  single  status  was  not  obtained 
for  the  whole  sample,  and  the  figures  are  therefore  not  as  complete  as 
the  total  sample.) 

This  association  of  more  careful  planning  with  unmarried  status  is 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  married  people  of  both  sexes  pool  their 
coupons  far  more  than  single  people  (naturally  enough).  Indeed,  there 
is  a  general  tendency  for  groups  who  pool  their  coupons  (e.g.  men, 
older  people)  to  plan  less  than  those  who  keep  their  coupons  to  them- 
selves— for  details  see  Question  8  (p.  58).  The  pooling  of  coupons  does 
not  seem  to  lead  to  a  more  carefully  worked  out  plan,  but  if  anything 
to  the  opposite  effect. 

To  summarise,  planning  is  at  its  highest — though  in  no  case  favoured 
even  as  an  idea  by  more  than  a  bare  majority,  and  in  most  cases  by  a 
minority — in  the  following  groups : 

The  rich 
The  young 
The  unmarried 
Women 

Country  town  people 
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VI.  Relation  between  Planning  and  End  of  War 

(Questions  2  and  15) 

It  should  again  be  stressed  that  the  previous  section  deals  with  the  idea 
of  planning,  not  with  the  existence  of  plans  (see  p.  21).  And  that  a 
great  many  of  those  who  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
plan  haven't  in  fact  got  one,  and  in  many  cases  clearly  hadn't  thought 
about  it  until  that  moment ;  they  were  saying  something  which  they 
thought  sounded  like  common  sense  or  the  socially  'done  thing'. 

This  tendency  was  confirmed  by  the  actual  verbatim  quality  of 
comment  by  many  of  the  people  who  favour  the' plan,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  exact  was  the  comment  of  a  scientist  aged  30 : 

'  Do  you  mean  am  I  going  to?  That's  not  the  same.  I  certainly  think 

I  should  (plan). ' 

More  commonly  expressed  in  the  following  comments  from  people 
who  say  they  favour  a  plan : 

'I  shall  use  them  all  up  at  the  last  moment'  (A.R.P.  warden). 

'Yes,  plan,  but  I'd  buy  a  good  bargain  when  I  saw  it.'  (School- 
teacher). 

Against  this,  the  majority  (already  demonstrated  statistically)  were 
definitely  against  the  idea  of  a  personal  plan  for  the  use  of  their  coupons. 
Many  are  noticeably  definite  about  this,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
(perhaps  partly  the  outcome  of  Government  statements  about  wider 
aspects  in  looking  to  the  future?)  that  there  is  something  actually 
wrong  about  planning  far  ahead ;  certainly  that  it  is  imprudent  to  do  so. 
Various  aspects  of  this  attitude  are  reflected  typically  in  the  following 
verbatim  comments  from  the  three  study  areas : 

'Can't  plan  when  things  change  every  day  like  this.  Anything 
might  happen.' 

'I  don't  think  planning's  any  good,  with  a  war  on.  You  don't  know 
what  may  happen.' 

'You  can't  see  what's  going  to  happen  ahead,  I  believe  in  taking 
time  by  the  forelock.' 

'I  don't  like  going  ahead  on  things  like  that.' 

'You  don't  know  what  may  happen — we  hope  we  may  not  need 
them.' 

This  last  comment  is  particularly  noteworthy,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  idea  that  the  war  may  be  over  before  the  individual  feels  the 
impact  of  clothes  rationing.  This  factor  did  not  receive  statistical  study 
until  the  third  stage  of  the  special  research,  in  London  (see  p.  5). 
But,  in  view  of  the  relatively  slight  differences  between  regions  on 
nearly  every  point,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the  London 
result  (checked  in  August)  is  representative  for  present  purposes.  In 
the  London  sample,  nearly  twice  as  many  people  expected  the  war  to 
be  over  within  a  year  as  expected  it  to  last  around  two  years  and 
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upwards.  There  was  a  marked  trend  during  the  period  of  the  investi- 
gation for  people  to  think  the  war  would  be  over  quicker  owing  to  the 
events  in  Russia  and  the  lull  of  air-raids  on  this  country  (the  latter 
factor  favouring  all  forms  of  complacency).  Thus  a  large  part  of  the 
sample,  especially  by  the  time  we  reached  London,  felt  the  war  would 
be  over — with  the  assumption  that  rationing  and  other  war  measures 
would  be  over,  which  is  the  common  assumption — before  the  rationing 
period  expired.  And,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  question  (Question  3), 
those  who  expected  the  war  to  be  over  most  quickly  were  usually  using 
their  coupons  with  less  care  than  those  who  expected  the  war  to  last 
longer,  two  vears  and  more. 

But  all  through,  vagueness  is  the  predominant  note  on  planning  and 
future  decisions.  And  only  1%  of  the  National  Panel  of  diarists  (p.  7) 
made  any  sort  of  plan  or  discussion  of  a  plan  in  their  diaries,  though  the 
majority  devoted  extensive  space  to  other  aspects  of  clothes  rationing 
in  the  days  following  its  announcement.  The  only  person  to  actually 
work  out  the  coupons  in  detail  as  they  applied  to  himself  was  a  young 
man  of  16,  who  made  the  following  note: 
"This  is  how  I  shall  use  my  66  coupons : 

1  grey  suit     . .       . .        .  .    21  coupons 

1  pair  corduroy  trousers      . .    6  „ 
3  shirts        . .       . .       . .    15  „ 

1  pair  shoes  . .       . .       . .     7  „ 

5  pairs  socks  . .       . .    15  „ 

1  pair  gloves  . .       . .      2       „  " 

A  housewife  makes  a  rough  analysis  and  compares  possible  purchases 
with  purchases  made  in  1940. 

'We  all  feel  we  can  manage  with  the  number  of  coupons  allotted. 
I  find  I  used  153  last  year  for  myself  and  45  for  J.  but  most  of  that 
was  buying  forward,  and  J  has  a  lot  of  his  cousin's  clothes  to  inherit. 
Mother  and  father  both  ordered  two  suits  a  piece  when  war  broke 
out,  having  been  done  last  time.' 

But  ovenvhelmingly  there  is  a  failure  so  far  to  have  clear-cut  plans, 
or  any  idea  of  coupon  planning.  And  this  must  confuse  all  anticipations 
of  spending.  Coupon  schemes  for  the  year,  such  as  that  in  Picture  Post, 
June  21,  seem  to  have  had  only  the  slightest  effect  so  far. 
In  Appendix  II  are  further  tables  relevant  to  this  question,  i.e. : 
Tables  in  Appendix  II : 
Regional  figures 
Upper  and  middle-class  by  regions 
Artisan  and  working-class  by  regions 
Women,  class  differences 
Men,  class  differences 
Both  sexes,  class  differences 
Sex  comparison 
Age  table,  women 
Age  table,  men 
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VII.  Number  of  coupons  used,  and  Winter  Coupons 

{Question  3) 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  investigation,  Bolton  people  were  asked : 

'  Roughly  how  many  of  your  present  coupons  do  you  intend  to  keep 
for  winter  use? ' 

For  reasons  which  will  be  clear  to  anybody  who  has  read  this  far  in 
this  report,  the  majority  of  answers  to  this  looking-ahead  question  were 
unsatisfactory  and  could  not  be  taken  as  a  reliable  indication  of  inten- 
tion, owing  to  general  vagueness  on  the  subject.  Therefore,  in  Worcester 
and  London  the  question  was  put  on  to  a  factual  and  backward 
basis : 

'How  many  of  your  coupons  have  you  spent  already?' 

But  with  either  form  of  question,  people  showed  that  they  had  used 
their  coupons  on  the  whole  very  casually,  up  to  any  number.  When 
asking  the  question  in  the  revised  form,  interviewers  found  again  and 
again  that  people  had  to  take  out  their  ration  books  and  look  before 
answering — especially  in  London,  by  which  time  (July  and  August) 
more  coupons  had  been  spent  and  it  was  therefore  naturally  more 
difficult  to  remember  the  exact  figure.  Few  people  knew  at  once 
how  many  coupons  they  had  spent,  or  roughly  how  many. 

Sometimes  people  who  had  finished  their  whole  26  did  not  know  it, 
and  got  a  nasty  shock  when  they  looked : 

'  I'm  not  sure.  I've  been  getting  a  few  things  this  last  day  or  two. 
(Looks  at  book).  Oh,  my  Lord,  I've  finished  the  lot!' (Laughs). 

'  Do  you  know,  I  went  in  to  buy  a  pair  of  socks  for  the  boy,  and 
the  girl  handed  my  book  back  to  me,  and  she  said  "You've  spent 
up  all  your  coupons,  Mrs.!"  It  did  give  me  a  turn;  I'd  only  been 
spending  them  on  odd  things  like.' 

It  certainly  seems  that  people  were  not  (up  to  August)  keeping  a  careful 
check  on  how  their  coupons  were  going.  In  the  case  of  those  looking 
after  all  the  family  books  and  pooling  them  {see  Question  8),  this 
situation  is  aggravated  as  with  these  two  housewives : 

'  Don't  ask  me.  I've  got  9  books  to  see  to,  I  spend  first  one  and 
then  another.  I  couldn't  tell  you  at  all.' 

4 1  spend  out  of  our  four  books  together.  I  keep  one  in  my  bag, 
one  in  the  house,  one  in  my  coat  pocket,  and  father  takes  one  to 
work  with  him.  Then  we  don't  get  caught  out — see  something  you 
like  and  can't  get  it  because  you  haven't  got  your  book.' 

In  the  first  few  days  of  clothes  rationing  there  were  various  reports 
of  a  rush  to  use  up  coupons,  and  our  own  shopkeeper  interviews 
showed  a  considerable  number  of  shopkeepers  considering  that  the 
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immediate  effect  of  rationing  was  an  increase  in  sales  for  a  few  days : 

25%  of  Worcester  shopkeepers  said  this 
40%  of  London  shopkeepers 

and 

15%  of  small  shopkeepers  in  both  areas 
45%  of  large  shopkeepers 

But  this  boom  was  temporary,  and  the  shopkeepers  theory  that  it  was 
due  to  the  feeling  that  the  clothes  situation  was  going  to  get  much  more 
difficult  at  once,  goods  disappear,  prices  go  up,  coupons  reduced  was 
definitely  erroneous  except  for  a  small  minority — e.g.  only  7%  of  the 
sample  think  that  the  coupon  situation  (see  pp.  22,  30)  will  be  worsened 
at  any  time  in  the  future  (see  Question  10).  The  vast  majority  of  people 
have  not  thought  like  this,  and  most  of  them,  up  to  the  date  of  the  end 
of  the  present  investigation,  have  regulated  their  buying  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  ordinary  times,  though  with  rather  more  caution.  For 
many  people,  especially  working-class,  the  handing  over  of  coupons 
has  simply  been  an  additional  formality  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
purchasing  process.  People  who  commented  on  the  number  of  coupons 
they  had  spent  described  simply  the  usual  motives  for  clothes  buying : 

'I'm  going  on  holiday  next  week  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  so 
I  must  buy  a  coat  and  flannels.' 

'I've  had  to  buy  a  summer  dress  and  blouses.  I  only  had  my  thick 
winter  skirt,  I  couldn't  wear  it  this  weather.' 

The  factor  of  change  of  weather  seemed,  during  the  hot  July  spell,  to 
be  much  more  in  people's  thoughts  when  they  thought  of  their  clothes 
buying  than  the  coupon  factor  (see  p.  10).  The  difference  between  the 
shop  interviews  (see  also  Drapers'  Record,  June  14,  on  'Minor  Retail 
Boom  during  First  Week  of  Rationing'),  and  those  with  the  public  on 
this  point  is  probably  due  to  two  main  reasons : 

1.  A  minority  reaction  among  the  public  can  have  a  big  temporary 
effect  on  sales  in  a  shop.  If  one  person  in  a  hundred  unusually 
rushes  to  buy  on  a  particular  date,  it  may  have  a  noticeable  effect  on 
business,  but  will  barely  be  noticed  in  a  random  sample  of  inter- 
views, which  include  the  many  more  who  didn't  rush.  The  shop- 
keeper gets  a  biased  view  (see  p.  63). 

2.  An  immediate  temporary  effect  of  the  surprise  announcement 
of  clothes  rationing  was  to  heighten  interest  in  clothes  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  announcement  and  the  rationing,  and  thus  to  work  as 
indirect  propaganda  for  clothes  buying,  a  subject  "everyone  was 
talking  about'  (see  pp.  7-8). 

The  attempt  to  find  out  people's  specific  winter  coupon  plans  and 
how  far  they  were  saving  coupons  deliberately  for  winter  proved 
unsatisfactory  (see  above),  and  was  dropped  after  Bolton ;  but  in  so  far 
as  any  clear  tendency  existed  it  was  for  working-class  people  and  men 
to  have  thought  about  this  much  less  than  better-off  people  and  women, 
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while  better-off  people  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  think  more  about 
their  winter  coupons.  There  was,  however,  sometimes  a  tendency  to  think 
about  the  need  of  coupons  in  winter  in  a  vague  way,  and  this  is  probably 
the  one  ahead-idea  that  is  at  all  in  people's  minds  as  a  general  back- 
ground coupon  use  to  the  use  of  their  coupons. 

A  much  clearer  picture  is  obtained  when  you  take  the  question  of 
how  many  coupons  have  actually  been  used  already  (Worcester  and 
London).  It  is  necessary  to  assume  here  that  the  differences  between 
Worcester  and  London  are  temporal  rather  than  regional,  as  the 
Worcester  sample  was  taken  from  June  26-July  4,  and  the  London  sam- 
ple from  July  6- July  15;  for  convenience  these  periods  can  be  referred 
to  as  'late  June'  and  'mid-July'.  In  each  case,  a  few  of  the  sample  were 
unable  to  tell  or  check  up  on  how  many  coupons  they  had  used. 
Ignoring  these,  we  get : 

Percentage  of  both  sexes 
Number  of  coupons  used         who  have  used  this  number  in 
LATE  JUNE     MID-JULY  MID-AUGUST 


0 

45 

34 

10 

1-13.. 

34 

37 

42 

14-25 

13 

19 

33 

26  (all  used) 

6 

8 

12 

So,  by  the  second  week  in  July  about  a  twelfth  had  finished  their  coupons 
in  hand,  and  a  third  had  not  yet  used  any.  But  this  result  is  very  highly 
affected  by  an  exceptionally  large  sex  difference.  This  can  best  be  seen 
by  taking  the  mid- July  sample  only  (London) : 

Percentage  who  had  used 
Number  of  coupons  used  this  number  in  Mid-July 

OF  MEN      OF  WOMEN 


0    48  20 

1-13    33  42 

14-25    13  25 

26  (all  used)    5  11 


Just  under  half  the  men  have  not  yet  used  a  single  coupon — or  at  least, 
think  they  haven't,  for  their  wives  may  have  used  them  (see  Question  8). 
But  only  a  fifth  of  the  women  haven't  used  a  coupon,  whereas  a  ninth 
of  the  women  have  used  all  their  existing  coupons  as  compared  with 
only  a  twentieth  of  the  men  who  have  done  so. 

Judging  from  this,  there  is  a  strong  trend — confirmed  in  mid- August — 
for  men  to  have  more  coupons  in  hand  than  women,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  if  there  is  a  sharp  winter  women  will  be  faced  with  a 
big  spring  shortage  of  coupons,  whereas  men  will  have  a  number  in 
reserve.  The  male  coupon  reservoir  and  how  it  will  be  used  is  likely  to 
become  of  much  more  importance  as  the  rationing  period  goes  on. 

A  very  striking  point  here  is  the  low  degree  of  class  difference.  In  no 
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case  is  there  a  difference  of  more  than  3%  between  the  coupon  spending 
of  A  and  B  class  and  C  and  D  class  so  far.  There  is  definitely  no  marked 
tendency  so  far  for  any  class  difference  in  the  rate  of  spending  coupons, 
though  the  sex  difference  (above)  and  age  difference  (below)  is  notice- 
able. This  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  on  most  questions  there  is 
a  marked  class  difference,  especially  questions  of  opinion.  But  on  this 
point  of  actual  behaviour  the  difference  is  negligible,  more  negligible 
than  the  slight  regional  differences  on  some  other  questions.  And  this 
throws  new  light  again  on  the  whole  business  of  coupon  planning,  as 
discussed  in  Section  V,  where  we  suggested  (p.  14)  that  many  of  those 
who  said  that  a  clothes  plan  was  the  thing  to  have  did  not  in  fact  have 
one.  It  is  now  clear  that  we  were  right  in  suggesting  that  this  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  'socially  done'  answer,  and  we  can  now  further 
suggest  that  the  much  higher  degree  of  pro-plan  attitude  among  better- 
off  people  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  planning  and  advance 
thinking  is  associated  with  better  education  and  social  status,  and  it  is 
more  socially  done  and  educationally  trained  to  plan  among  the  rich 
than  among  the  poor  {see  pp.  14  and  16,  and  first  para,  of  Section  VI 
and  p.  34). 

In  all  classes,  it  materialised  that  by  the  end  of  July,  when  the  current 
ration  books  expired,  a  large  majority  of  people  had  some  coupons 
left  in  hand,  and  a  very  considerable  section  had  about  half  or  more  of 
their  first  lot  of  coupons  left  in  hand,  even  in  the  latter  half  of  August. 

Those  who  expected  the  war  to  be  over  soon  had  spent  more  coupons 
than  those  who  expected  it  to  last  more  than  a  year,  thus : 

Percentage   spending  thus 
Coupons  spent  by  Mid- July       who  think  the  war  will  be 

over  in:  (years) : 
UNDER  ONE   OVER  ONE 
YEAR  YEAR 

Under  half   61  72 

Over  half   39  28 

There  are  various  complicating  statistical  factors  in  this  cross-corre- 
lation, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  many  who  at  present  expect 
the  war  to  be  over  soon  are  exercising  less  restraint  over  their  spending 
than  those  who  expect  it  to  go  on  a  long  time.  This  is  in  a  sense  a 
negative  form  of  planning  and  undoubtedly  largely  unconscious — people 
were  very  surprised  when  asked  this  question  at  the  end  of  the  clothes 
interview  and  were  never  able  to  associate  it  as  relevant  to  the  main 
theme.  It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  correlation  between  short  war 
and  quicker  spending  is  only  a  trend.  That  is  to  say,  rather  more  short- 
war  believers  are  spending  coupons  more  quickly  than  otherwise.  But, 
this  is  only  a  statistical  tendency,  not  a  consistency  among  all  holding 
this  view — many  short-war  believers  have  spent  below  the  average 
number  of  coupons  and  many  long-war  believers  have  spent  above  the 
average. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  that  fluctuating  beliefs  about  the  end 
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of  the  war  may  have  an  extensive  minor  effect  on  the  spending  of  clothes 
coupons  {see  p.  17). 

A  similar  tendency  is  expressed  (again  only  as  a  statistical  correlation 
and  not  as  a  consistent  characteristic  of  all  people  holding  any  one  point 
of  view)  when  we  compare  the  number  of  coupons  used  by  those 
expecting  some  change  in  the  value  of  coupons  or  the  clothes  situation 
(Question  10),  as  compared  with  the  general  attitude  of  all  people, 
whether  they  think  there  will  be  any  change  or  not. 


These  results  confirm  there  is  a  slight,  but  only  slight,  tendency  for  the 
minority  {see  p.  31)  who  expect  any  big  change  in  the  present 
scheme,  to  use  their  coupons  rather  more  quickly,  though  even  so  not 
much  over  a  quarter  of  those  expecting  a  change  {see  p.  19)  in  the 
scheme  had  used  more  than  half  their  current  coupons  after  the  scheme 
had  been  in  operation  six  weeks,  and  only  one  in  ten  of  these  people 
had  used  all  their  coupons — no  significant  difference  from  the  general 
average  {see  p.  31). 

Therefore,  there  is  no  one  major  factor  operating  to  speed  up  use  of 
coupons  or  to  slow  it  off,  but  a  number  of  minor  factors  which  exert 
varying  influences  and  which  may  usefully  be  summarised  at  this 
stage : 

1.  Economic  factors,  which  do  not  so  much  restrict  the  rate  of  using 
coupons  as  the  number  left  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  section  of  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
spend  all  their  coupons,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that 
among  men,  many  of  those  who  are  not  called  up  probably  have 
a  higher  standard  of  living  which  would  enable  them  to  spend 
if  they  wish.  On  the  other  hand,  many  women  have  a  lower 
standard  when  their  husbands  are  called  up. 

2.  The  existence  of  considerable  stocks,  especially  among  the  rich 
(pp.  10-1 1)  relieves  the  pressure  on  better-off  use  of  coupons  at  first, 
otherwise  they  might  have  spent  more  already  than  working-class 
people.  But  some  better-off  people  are  still  buying  in  advance  of  need, 
to  keep  up  their  stocks  ahead  of  necessity  and  this  therefore  masks 
the  effect  of  having  the  stock  {see  p.  21). 

3.  Throughout,  the  general  absence  of  any  clear  plan  among  the  majority 
encourages  ad  hoc  use  of  coupons.  This  makes  any  prediction  of 
trend  extremely  difficult,  when  based  on  a  study  carried  out  only 
during  summer  months.  By  October  the  position  should  be  much 


Percentage  of  both  sexes  spending  thus: 
Of  total  sample       Of  those  who  in 


Proportion  of  Coupons 
used  in  Mid- July 


answer  to  Question  10 
expect  some  change  in 
coupon  scheme 


Under  half 
Over  half 


76  70 
22  29 
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clearer  from  the  point  of  view  of  anticipating  use  of  coupons  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  (see  pp.  14-15). 

4.  Varying  feelings  on  the  length  of  the  war  affect  coupon  use  to  a 
minor  degree  (see  pp.  17,  21). 

5.  Expectation  of  changes  in  the  coupon  scheme,  reduced  supplies, 
and  increased  prices,  also  exercise  a  small  effect  (see  pp.  22  and  31). 

6.  Seasonal  influences,  which  put  a  temporary  premium  on  summer 
dresses,  etc.,  but  which  will  become  more  important  as  cold  weather 
approaches  (see  difficulty  of  generalizing  about  this  as  indicated  in 
para.  3  above). 

These  factors  have  already  been  fully  illustrated  in  the  text  above ;  also 
the  initial  tendency  to  use  coupons  in  the  first  few  excited  days  (p.  19). 
Three  other  factors  of  a  temporary  and  occasional  nature  have  not  been 
discussed,  i.e. : 

7.  Sales.  Summer  sales  followed  closely  on  rationing,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  studied  (see  Appendix  III).  The  atmosphere 
was  noticeably  unexcited  and  relatively  dull  this  year,  and  sales 
in  men's  shops  attracted  particularly  little  interest  (see  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  not  used  their  coupons — p.  20).  Often  the 
women's  stores  were  crowded,  but  trade  was  seldom  extremely 
brisk.  Nevertheless,  in  the  big  cities,  and  in  London  especially,  this 
has  probably  been  a  factor  influencing  the  higher  rate  of  female 
spending  to  some  extent. 

Many  grumbles  about  prices  and  qualities  and  lack  of  choice 
were  noted,  especially  in  men's  departments.  Grumbling  about 
coupons  was  focussed  on  the  mathematical  muddles  and  extra  work 
or  waiting  involved,  and  this  was  mentioned  both  by  assistants  and 
customers,  of  whom  the  latter  is  represented  by : 

'I  am  fed  up  with  this.  See  that  girl  over  there?  I've  paid  my 

money  and  I've  got  my  goods  and  she's  kept  me  waiting  twenty 

minutes  for  my  book  back.' 
There  was  a  noticeably  high  degree  of  interest  in  shoes  (see  Question  7, 
p.  26). 

8.  Shop  Assistants  and  Encouragement  to  Buy.  It  was  suggested  to  us 
that  shop  assistants  and  other  interested  parties  were  influencing 
people  to  use  up  coupons  by  telling  them  they  had  better  buy  while 
the  buying  was  good.  The  matter  was  therefore  specifically  investi- 
gated in  the  three  study  areas.  Some  slight  tendency  of  this  sort  was 
found  in  small  shops,  but  it  was  very  slight.  In  large  shops,  the  con- 
trary tendency  was  much  more  marked,  and  investigators  who 
toured  shops  as  potential  buyers  at  many  sorts  of  counter,  found 
plenty  of  assistants  who  actually  discouraged  doubtful  customers. 

Owing  to  shortage  of  staff  in  many  shops,  assistants  nowadays 
tend  to  be  tired  and  rushed  and  to  take  less  trouble  about  the  cus- 
tomers. This  frequently  expresses  itself  in  a  disinterest  in  selling, 
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and  it  comes  out  very  frequently  in  investigator  reports.  A  typical 
conversation  about  a  55s.  pair  of  beach  shoes : 

Customer :  '  They  are  very  nice,  but  do  vou  think  the  cork  soles 

will  last?' 
Assistant:  'We  can't  guarantee  that.' 

Customer:  'Well  how  long  do  you  suppose  they  would  last?' 
Assistant:  'I  couldn't  say.' 

Customer :  'Well  you  know,  if  you  pay  55s.  you  would  like  to  feel 

they  wouldn't  rot  a  week  after  buying  them.' 
Assistant:  'Well,  Madam,  we  can't  guarantee  cork.' 
Customer :  '  You  don't  advise  me  to  buy  them  then? ' 
Assistant :  'We  can't  guarantee  them.' 
Customer:  'I  don't  think  I'd  better  have  them,  then.' 
Assistant:  'All  right,  Madam.' 

In  many  shops  this  assistant  attitude  was  associated  with  poor  sup- 
plies, which  remove  all  interest  and  pride  from  the  salesman's  job 
by  making  'the  art  of  salesmanship'  unnecessary.  For  instance,  a 
London  investigator  reports  (after  spending  some  days  studying 
shopping  behaviour  in  various  districts)  : 

'The  supply  of  clothes  of  the  shops  are  bad,  and  if  there  is 
something  that  looks  attractive  you  can  guarantee  it  won't  be  in 
your  size  and  they  won't  have  it  in  stock.  The  assistants  seemed 
affected  by  this  lack  of  supply  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
refusing  goods:  "Oh,  no,  Madam,  not  a  thing.  You  won't  get  it 
anywhere,  Just  try  and  see."' 

9.  Ignorance.  Ignorance  about  details  of  the  scheme  led  some  extreme 
people  to  take  some  time  to  realize  there  was  a  scheme,  and  an 
appreciable  minority  to  accelerate  the  use  of  their  coupons  because 
they  thought  they  would  not  be  valid  any  more  after  the  end  of  July  like 
the  other  coupons  in  their  ration  books. 

(a)  Complete  buffoons.  A  number  of  people  were  encountered  in 
the  investigation  who  had  not  the  faintest  idea  about  the  clothes 
rationing  scheme.  For  instance  a  retired  civil  servant,  who  when 
asked  how  he  would  use  his  clothes  coupons,  replied  : 

'  I  haven't  seen  them  yet.  Do  you  mean  those  butter  coupons? 
What  am  I  to  use  for  butter  then? ' 

This  was  three  weeks  after  the  scheme  had  been  inaugurated.  Later 
still,  in  July,  a  working-class  housewife  in  a  village  near  Worcester 
remarked,  in  a  conversation  about  food  rationing : 

'They're  going  to  ration  the  clothes,  too?  I  thought  I  heard 
something  about  it.' 

(b)  Others.  During  the  interviews,  approximately  one  person  in 
twenty  asked  the  investigators  about  using  up  their  present  margarine 
coupons  before  getting  any  more.  Shopkeepers  also  stressed  that 


there  was  considerable  ignorance  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  a 
small  draper,  in  Worcester : 

4  People  were  really  very  silly.  I've  taken  the  last  out  of  so  many 

books,  even  quite  at  the  beginning.  They  seem  to  think  they  have 

got  to  spend  their  26  coupons  at  once,  no  matter  how  much  you 

try  to  explain  to  them.' 
While  in  a  medium-sized  London  dress  shop  (Kilburn) : 

'A  lot  of  people  seemed  to  think  they  had  to  spend  their  coupons. 

One  of  my  customers  said  to  me  "I  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to 

use  all  my  coupons  before  August! "  Over  and  over  again  I  had  to 

explain  to  them  about  it.' 
But  the  time  factor  certainly  made  a  difference  to  this,  and  by  the 
second  week  in  July  there  was  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
people  raising  queries  on  this  account  both  with  shopkeepers  and 
with  investigators.  However,  at  the  request  of  interested  parties  a 
small  special  study  was  made  on  this  point  on  July  24,  to  find 
out  roughly  whether  any  uncertainty  still  existed  on  this  account. 

A  hundred  Londoners  were  asked  on  July  24  whether  or  not  they 
thought  they  were  allowed  to  use  their  present  margarine  coupons 
for  clothes  after  the  end  of  this  month. 

56%  answered  Yes 
9%  answered  No 

35%  were  in  some  degree  doubtful 

Thus  a  considerable  minority  either  felt  they  must  use  their  coupons 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  or  were  not  quite  sure  whether  they 
would  be  valid  afterwards.  This  uncertain  group  included  the  usual 
tenth  of  any  sample  who  can't  answer  any  question  (more  or  less), 
and  a  considerable  number  who  had  not  thought  about  the  matter  at 
all.  Most  of  these  latter  were  men  who  made  answers  like : 

'I  don't  know.  I  leave  all  that  to  the  missus.' 
Most  of  those  who  definitely  thought  they  could  not  be  used  after 
the  end  of  the  month  were  women. 

This  situation,  where  around  a  tenth  of  a  London  sample  were  probably 
definitely  misled  about  their  coupons — misled  by  themselves,  but  basically 
by  the  lack  of  official  leadership  {propaganda) — indicates  that  here  may 
have  been  quite  a  considerable  minor  factor  in  speeding  up  the  coupon 
spending  o  f  some  women  (see  p.  20). 

10.  Finally,  about  3%  of  the  London  interview  sample  said  that  they 
thought  it  absurd  that  they  could  not  have  the  next  issue  of  coupons 
before  finishing  up  the  present  issue.  Any  tendency  to  plan  was 
certainly  complicated  by  this. 

This  tendency  has  since  been  accentuated  by  the  non-appearance 
of  the  new  clothes  coupons  along  with  the  other  August  coupons, 
so  that  those  who  had  spent  all  their  coupons — approximately  a 
twelfth — could  not  obtain  any  clothing  until  the  new  coupons  arrived, 
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and  the  date  of  this  arrival  was  not  unannounced  until  mid- August. 
This  delay  in  delivering  new  coupons  has  caused  considerable 
minor  hostility. 

Again,  in  mid-August,  over  half  a  London  sample  (five  Boroughs) 
did  not  know  when  the  validity  of  their  first  lot  of  coupons 
expired,  and  more  than  one  in  ten  definitely  held  wrong  views 
about  this. 

We  can  now  consider  the  special  problem  of  shoe  coupons,  which,  as 
already  noted,  arouse  much  more  interest  than  most  aspects  of  clothes 
rationing. 

VIII.  Shoes  and  Coupons 

(Question  7) 

When  people  were  asked  'Roughly  how  many  of  your  coupons  do 
you  think  you  will  keep  for  shoes?'  there  was  definitely  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  subject,  in  all  places.  Similarly,  an  exceptional  degree  of 
interest  was  noted  in  shoes  at  sales.  People  considered  the  point  with 
real  care  and  interest  in  giving  their  answers.  They  came  much  more 
easily  to  definite  conclusions  about  shoe  plans  than  other  plans.  A  lot 
of  store  is  set  by  good  quality,  and  working-class  people  speak  with 
pride  on  the  quality  of  their  shoes : 

'I  always  pay  35s.  to  £2  for  shoes.  It's  cheapest  in  the  end.' 
(London  plumber). 

'I  pay  a  good  price  and  they  last.  I'm  well  stocked  now.' (Bolton 
cotton-worker). 

'I  like  the  feel  of  a  nice  strong  shoe.  It  gives  you  a  good  feeling.  I 
wouldn't  buy  anything  of  the  cheap  stuff.'  (London  factory  artisan). 
'Good  smart  shoes  matter  a  great  deal.'  (Worcester  housewife). 

People  seemed  to  enjoy  describing  their  shoe  habits,  without  any 
encouragement  from  the  investigator.  A  huge  proportion  of  people 
(particularly  in  Bolton)  supplemented  the  required  information  with  the 
words : 

'I'm  heavy  on  shoes' 

or 

'I'm  light  on  shoes.' 

in  tones  of  eager,  personal  concern  that  are  usually  heard  in  sentences 
like  T'm  sensitive'  or  'I'm  quick-tempered.' 

Any  personal  shoe  habits  are  dwelt  on  in  this  way : 

*I  shall  need  two  pairs  for  work,  and  one  for  Sunday.' 

'I  wear  three  pairs  a  year  for  home,  seven  or  eight  for  work.' 

'I'm  heavy  on  my  feet.  I  have  a  pair  nearly  every  month  now.' 

Indeed,  needing  a  lot  of  shoes  seems  to  be  felt  by  some  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  boasting : 
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'For  my  little  girl  I'll  have  to  spend  all  she's  got  on  shoes.' 
'I  could  spend  a  lot  if  I  bought  what  I  used  to.  A  pair  a  week  isn't 
too  much  for  me.' 

Shoe  interest  is  thus  very  strong,  and  on  present  evidence  there  seems 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  shoe  wearing  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
rationing.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  answers  to  Question  6  (pp.  37, 39), 
where  1%  of  both  sexes  mention  giving  up  shoes  as  a  result  of 
rationing — and  then  only  fancy  or  specialized  shoes ;  while  5%  of  each 
sex  will  cut  down  on  shoes  to  some  extent.  Keepers  of  shoe  shops  also 
confirm  the  foregoing  points.  So  far  they  say  that  they  have  felt  the 
effect  of  coupons  less  than  other  shops,  and  they  usually  put  this  down 
to  the  interest  people  take  in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  their 
footwear — a  feeling  that  it  is  more  of  a  social  necessity  than  most  other 
articles  of  clothing  (see  p.  10).  As  a  Worcestershire  shoe-shop  assistant 
put  it : 

'The  girls  may  go  out  in  old  coats,  but  they  won't  go  out  in  a 
shabby  old  pair  of  shoes.' 
And  another  in  London : 

'You  can  hide  a  dress  under  an  overall,  but  you  can't  hide  your 
shoes.  That's  why  they'll  keep  on  buying.' 

Such  optimism  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  clothes  shops,  and 
until  recently  shoe  shops  were  noticeably  pessimistic.  While  they  are 
still  pessimistic,  their  pessimism  has  not  been  much  increased  by 
rationing,  unlike  many  of  the  shops  dealing  with  soft  clothes.  This 
optimism  is  supported  by  an  item  in  the  News  Chronicle  of  July  8th,  the 
day  after  the  first  coupon  concessions  for  summer-wear.  Under 
headline : 

WOMEN  RUSH  STORES  FOR  COUPON  BARGAINS 
ALL  WANTED  SHOES 

.  .  .  The  biggest  rush  of  the  day  was  for  shoes — rubber  bathing 
shoes,  coupon  free ;  crash  and  linen  shoes  for  two  coupons  and  any- 
thing you  like  for  five.  Everyone  wanted  them,  white  or  coloured. 

One  big  shop  had  two  assistants  posted  just  inside  the  entrance  to 
tell  women  as  they  came  in  'No  white  shoes  left.'  There  was  a  great 
shortage,  too,  of  summer  sandals. 

And  yet  further  confirmation  comes  from  the  fact  that  after  silk 
stockings,  shoes  are  the  things  most  often  mentioned  as  immediate 
worries  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  clothes  rationing  (as  shown  in 
answers  to  Question  1,  see  p.  9). 

Statistically,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  sample  results  was  the 
similarity  between  different  groups  on  the  main  outlines  of  attitude. 
There  are  considerable  minor  differences  as  regards  detail,  number  of 
coupons  (full  tables  in  Appendix  VII),  but  the  broad  reactions  are 
closely  similar  between  different  regions,  different  classes,  and  sexes. 
This  can  be  most  simply  shown  in  a  Summary  table.  Taking  the  largest 
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category,  and  therefore  the  one  that  gives  the  most  reliable  statistical 
comparisons,  i.e.  people  who  say  they  will  spend  enough  coupons  to  buy 
two  pairs  of  shoes: 

Percentage  who  say  they 
will  spend  enough  coupons 
for  two  pairs  of  shoes  in 
this  group 

38 
44 
39 
26 
25 
28 
32 
30 
34 
25 
27 
40 
40 


Group 

Of  Bolton  men 
Of  Worcester  men 
Of  London  men 
Of  Bolton  women 
Of  Worcester  women 
Of  London  women 
Of  Bolton,  both  sexes 
Of  Worcester,  both  sexes 
Of  London,  both  sexes 
Of  A  and  B  women,  all  areas 
Of  C  and  D  women    . . 
Of  A  and  B  men 
Of  C  and  D  men 


It  is  difficult  to  compare  all  men  with  all  women  directly,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  men's  shoes  take  seven  coupons  a  pair,  women's  five.  A  rough 
indication  can  be  got  another  way  by  taking  the  aggregate  number  who 
intend  to  use  ten  or  more  coupons.  The  figure  arrived  at  is : 

55%  of  women 
56%  of  men 

To  sum  up,  the  approximate  number  of  coupons  which  people  intend 
to  use  on  shoes,  and  which  shows  a  considerable  consistency  as  between 
the  three  different  study  areas  and  periods  of  study.  Though  it  must 
clearly  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  what  people  say  they  intend 
to  do,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  what  they  will  do — especially  if  the  situa- 
tion changes  or  new  propaganda  develops : 

A  third  intend  to  buy  about  two  pairs  of  shoes. 
A  sixth  intend  to  buy  three  or  more  pairs. 
Another  sixth  intend  to  buy  one  pair. 
A  tenth  haven't  yet  made  up  their  minds. 

Another  tenth  say  they  don't  intend  to  use  any  coupons  on  shoes. 
The  rest  specify  a  vague  number  of  coupons,  usually  representing 
about  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

Emphasis  must  now  be  put  upon  the  tenth  who  say  they  do  not  intend 
to  devote  any  coupons  to  shoes,  especially  as  we  have  previously  stressed 
a  high  degree  of  shoe  interest,  and  could  therefore  easily  overlook  this 
small  but  appreciable  minority  who  reject  any  shoe  interest  whatever 
at  present.  This  tenth  is  pretty  evenly  distributed,  though  there  is  a  just 
significant  tendency  for  better-off  people  to  be  slightly  more  numerous 
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in  this  group  than  poorer  people.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
following  facts : 

1.  According  to  our  middle-class  sample,  better-off  people  are  particu- 
larly well  provided  with  shoes — about  four  pairs  per  man  and 
between  five  and  six  pairs  per  woman  in  serviceable  condition  (p.  13). 
But  unskilled  workers  have  an  average  of  only  two  pairs. 

2.  Many  working  men  are  compelled  to  wear  their  shoes  out  more 
quickly  by  the  nature  of  their  work.  Upper-  and  middle-class  people 
walk  a  great  deal  less. 

3.  Cheap  shoes  wear  much  worse  than  good  shoes,  and  poor  people  are 
less  able  to  buy  good  shoes.  The  value  of  the  stock  of  shoes 
among  better-off  people  is  therefore  the  greater. 

These  points  are  not  important,  however.  The  main  reason  given  by 
those  who  say  they  will  not  use  any  coupons  for  shoes  is  that  they  have 
a  good  stock  in  hand.  Literally  no  one  in  the  whole  investigation 
suggested  giving  up  ordinary  shoes.  Most  refer  to  good  stocks  in  hand, 
and  it  seems  that  shoes  are  things  which  people  tended  to  be  particu- 
larly well  stocked  with.  Typical  comment : 

'I  bought  enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  last  me  the  dura- 
tion.' (Housewife). 
People  also  mentioned  the  inferior  quality  now  on  the  market : 
'I  can't  see  any  that  are  not  made  of  cardboard.'  (Journalist). 
And  one  or  two  people  mentioned  that  they  preferred  to  buy  their  shoes 
second-hand  and  therefore  unrationed : 

'I  always  get  second-hand.  You  get  good  quality  that  way.' 
(Unskilled  working-class). 

To  supplement  the  above  shoe  information  we  may  very  briefly 
summarise  a  subsidiary  survey  done  during  the  last  week  of  June  to 
check  up  on  some  shoe  points  in  London ;  a  small  sample  of  200  people 
was  studied  by  means  of  a  fairly  detailed  discussion  about  the  various 
aspects  of  shoe  wearing : 

1.  About  a  third  of  this  group,  had  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  within  the 
past  month  or  so,  and  nearly  three-quarters  had  bought  a  pair  within 
the  past  six  months.  Very  few  indeed  had  not  bought  a  pair  of  shoes 
within  the  past  year. 

2.  Rather  under  half,  and  especially  women,  intended  to  buy  another 
pair  of  shoes  in  the  immediate  future,  mainly  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  A  considerable  number  of  people  said  that  they  had  so 
recently  bought  shoes  that  now,  with  rationing,  they  would  delay. 

3.  People  stressed  shoe  repairing,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  con- 
siderable minor  factor  in  ensuring  people's  continued  shoe  supply 
despite  rationing  difficulties.  100%  of  the  men,  and  92%  of  the  women 
said  they  always  had  their  shoes  repaired.  The  largest  part  of  these 
had  them  repaired  from  twice  to  four  times — few,  and  very  few  of  the 
C  and  D  class,  had  them  repaired  only  once. 
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4.  12%  of  men  and  23%  of  women  said  they  were  influenced  by  shoe 
fashions  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  number  more  to  some 
extent.  But  81%  of  men  and  60%  of  women  rejected  any  influence 
of  shoe  fashion. 

5.  Those  who  said  they  were  influenced  by  fashion  were  mainly  influ- 
enced by,  in  the  following  order  of  frequency : 

Shoe  shop  window  displays 
Press  advertising 
What  other  people  were  wearing 
Other  forms  of  advertising 
In  Appendix  VII  the  following  detailed  tables  are  provided  to  illustrate 
the  results  of  the  Bolton,  Worcester,  London  sample : 
Regional  Table  for  both  sexes 
Regional  Table  of  A  and  B  class 

Comparison  of  Classes  (all  areas  and  both  sexes  combined) 
Male  and  female  sex  comparison. 

IX.  Expected  Changes  in  the  Clothes  Situation 

{Question  10) 

About  a  quarter  of  the  sample  expected  some  significant  change  in 
the  clothes  situation  ahead;  the  remainder  were  either  doubtful  or 
rejected  the  idea  of  any  change.  Most  people  have  not  thought  about  it 
very  much,  if  at  all.  Put  simply : 

26%  expect  some  significant  change 

42%  do  not 

31%  are  uncertain  or  utterly  vague  {see  p.  36) 
The  changes  most  anticipated  are  as  follows,  in  their  order  of 


frequency : 

/o 

Increased  prices    11 

Adverse  changes  in  coupon  values         . .       . .  7 

Supply  difficulties    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  3 

Improved  coupon  value     . .       . .       . .       . .  2 

Standardisation    2 

Decline  in  quality    . .    1 


Some  people  mention  more  than  one  change.  The  only  changes  antici- 
pated by  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  are  an  increase  in  prices — but  this  is 
anticipated  with  everything  nowadays  and  is  by  no  means  a  special 
clothes  attitude ;  and  the  possible  cutting  down  of  the  value  of  coupons. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  people  think  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
the  value  of  coupons.  The  small  number — under  one  in  thirty — who 
expect  a  shortage  of  clothes,  is  notable.  Up  till  August  the  great 
majority  of  people  expect  that  there  will  be  enough  clothes  to  meet 
their  coupon  allowance. 
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Thus,  as  already  shown  in  the  previous  section  (p  23),  even  among 
the  minority  who  expect  some  significant  change  in  the  present  set-up, 
there  is  only  a  moderate  trend  towards  stocking-up  or  thinking-ahead, 
— turning  the  thought  into  behaviour.  Most  people  show  a  basic,  if 
vague,  confidence  in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scheme,  and  do  not  see 
the  likelihood  of  any  major  changes.  They  only  expect  minor  changes — 
minor  changes  in  price  or  coupon  value  almost  exclusively.  The  low 
degree  of  effect  was  confirmed  by  a  subsidiary  question  put  to  those  who 
said  they  expected  any  change.  They  were  asked  if  it  would  affect  their 
buying  now,  at  all.  The  result  is  in  line  with  the  points  already  made  and 
discussed  at  some  length  (especially  pp.  12-24),  for : 

Only  3%  of  women  (all  classes  and  areas)  said  they  would  buy  more 

because  of  anticipated  changes 
And  2%  of  men 

Whereas : 

2%  of  women  said  anticipated  changes  would  make  them  buy  less 
And  1%  of  men  said  the  same. 

In  fact,  the  immediate  effect  on  buying  (even  among  the  minority 
expecting  a  change)  was  almost  insignificant,  and  almost  cancelled  itself 
out. 

The  quality  of  any  change  expected  was  seldom  expressed  strongly. 
When  comment  was  offered  it  was  usually  something  like '  the  situation's 
bound  to  get  worse,  of  course '  spoken  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  tone, 
taking  it  for  granted.  Some  people  who  thought  that  things  were  going 
to  get  worse  seemed  to  buy  less  now,  apparently  paradoxically.  The 
mental  process  is  one  of  putting  unpleasant  matters  out  of  mind 
{see  p.  10) ;  if  the  outlook  is  gloomy,  then  stop  bothering  about  clothes 
altogether,  now  or  later. 

'I  think  prices  will  go  up  wicked.  I  was  going  to  buy  a  coat,  but  I 
won't  buy  one  now.'  (Factory  worker). 

T  don't  bother.  It's  too  depressing  going  shopping,  all  this  "Can't 
be  repeated",  "  this  is  your  last  chance"  business.'  (Typist). 

A  few  people  mention  marked  social  clothes  changes  {see  p.  45). 

'I  think  men's  clothes  will  be  simpler — all  styles  will  be  plain  and 
more  individual.  We  shall  have  to  aim  at  being  original.'  (Landgirl). 

'  I  think  people  will  get  used  to  being  shabby  and  will  go  on  like 
that  after  the  war  is  over. '  (Local  Government  official). 

'People  have  to  get  used  to  changes — they  are  already.  Women  are 
painting  their  legs. '  (Clerk). 

But  what  is  far  more  striking  is  the  tacit  assumption  which  appears  in 
innumerable  answers  {July):  that  present-day  inessential  fashions  such  as 
collars,  ties,  silk  stockings,  are  permanent  and  immutable,  {see 
attitude  to  male  suit  standardisation,  p.  33).  Thus  many  women 
are  deeply  worried  about  how  they  are  going  to  keep  themselves 
supplied  with  silk  stockings  that  last  only  a  few  days,  and  have  never 
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contemplated  the  possibility  that,  since  everyone  will  be  in  the  same 
difficulty,  silk  stockings  will  go  out  of  fashion,  and  that  in  a  few  months' 
time  anyone  wearing  silk  stockings  may  look  not  smart,  but  peculiar. 
Hence  the  immense  number  of  complaints  about  stockings : 

'  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  ration  stockings.  Business  girls  have  to 
go  to  work  looking  smart,  and  it  is  a  terrible  worry  for  them  how  to 
get  nice  smart  stockings.  You  need  a  pair  at  least  once  a  fortnight.' 
(Typist). 

'  My  two  sisters  work  in  the  West  End,  and  they  just  have  to  look 
smart.  They  used  to  buy  one  pair  of  stockings  a  week.'  (Shop 
assistant). 

'It's  hard  for  people  who  are  travelling  to  work  every  day  and  have 
to  look  smart.  It's  very  hard  on  their  stockings — they  ladder  so 
easily.'  (Housewife). 

'It's  hard  on  ladies  for  stockings.  Some  of  them  could  do  with 
stocking  machines  of  their  own.'  (Cutter). 
A  similar  attitude  is  displayed  by  men  about  collars  and  ties. 

4 1  don't  think  they  should  have  had  coupons  for  the  collars. 
Half-a-dozen  do  not  last  long,  and  there's  six  coupons  gone.' 
(Engineer). 

'I  think  they  should  have  left  the  ties  off.  It's  a  thing  you  can't  do 
without  in  a  decent  job.'  (Bank). 

The  basic  attitude  displayed  in  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the  clothes 
of  to-day  form  an  absolute  and  unalterable  standard,  against  which  all 
proposals  must  be  measured.  The  fairness  of  the  number  of  coupons 
for  any  particular  garment  is  assessed  according  to  whether  or  not  it 
makes  the  maintaining  of  that  standard  equally  easy  for  everyone 
concerned.  The  idea  that  the  standard  itself  might  be  changed 
under  pressure  of  events  is  not  disapproved  of;  it  is  simply  not 
contemplated  yet  {see  p.  57,  58). 

Perhaps  part  of  this  difficulty  lies  in  a  basically  individualist  outlook. 
The  girl  who  is  puzzled  how  to  make  her  silk  stockings  last  sees  herself 
alone  in  a  silk-stocking-world  to  which  she  has  to  struggle  to  conform. 
She  does  not  see  herself  as  one  of  millions  of  girls  all  puzzled  how  to 
make  their  silk  stockings  last;  and  who,  if  they  wish,  can  all  stop 
wearing  silk  stockings,  and  by  doing  so  can  make  the  wearing  of  them 
both  unnecessary  and  ridiculous. 

One  person  in  fifty  mentioned  the  possibility  of  standardisation,  e.g. : 
'Yes,  everything  will  become  standardised — suits  now  are  being 

made  without  belts,  and  no  pockets.'  (Bookseller). 

'There  may  be  standardized  suits  as  the  war  goes  on — there  were 

in  the  last  war,  but  they'll  tighten  it  up  a  lot.'  (Clerk). 

'I  advocate  battle-dress  for  everybody,  women  and  men,  all  in 

different  materials  and  colours.  That  will  economise  labour  and 

material.'  (Novelist). 

Throughout,  sex  differences  are  relatively  slight,  and  the  only 
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important  regional  tendency  is  for  Bolton  people  to  think  slightly  less 
of  any  possible  change.  There  is,  however,  a  class  difference  in 
that  working-class  people  expect  change  less  than  better-off  people,  and 
are  also  not  concerned  with  the  decline  in  quality  of  clothes  which 
bothers  an  occasional  middle-class  person  (see  table  in  Appendix  X). 
This  is  in  line  with  the  general  tendency  for  A  and  B  people  to  think 
ahead  farther  more  than  C  and  D  people  on  general  points  (as  discussed 
on  pages  14  and  15,  and  analysed  on  p.  21  again). 

Note  on  Standardization. — A  government  scheme  to  provide  a 
standard  type  of  suit  at  65s.  for  men  was  mentioned  in  the  Press  in  the 
second  week  in  July.  A  small  snap  survey  on  reaction  to  this  was  made 
in  London  (five  areas).  65%  had  seen  about  the  scheme,  and  35%  had 
not.  Attitude  to  the  scheme  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Opinion  of  Standard  Suit  Percentage  expressing  this 

idea  Opinion 

OF  BOTH 
OF  MEN   OF  WOMEN  SEXES 

Favourable    70  37  54 

Unfavourable   8  0  4 

Undecided  or  vague    ....       22  63  42 

Naturally  enough,  women  took  much  less  interest  than  men,  but  the 
large  majority  of  both  sexes  who  had  any  opinion  were  favourable  to 
the  idea.  The  idea  appeals  to  almost  all  who  talk  on  the  subject,  but 
many,  especially  men,  want  to  see  the  suit  before  they  decide  on  what 
they  think  of  the  idea.  There  is  some  feeling  that  it  might  mean  bad 
material  or  bad  cut,  a  good  deal  of  cautious  doubt  or  qualified  approval : 

'It  depends  on  what  they  are  like.' 
'See  how  it  works  out.' 

'.  .  .  Provided  the  "national"  suit  doesn't  result  in  a  sort  of  prison 
suit.' 

' .  .  .  Provided  they  won't  be  the  only  suits  you'll  be  able  to  get.' 

This  readiness  to  accept  standardization  has  not  yet  been  well  tested 
among  women,  where  it  may  be  expected  to  be  considerably  lower.  And 
of  course  the  degree  of  suggested  suit  standardization  does  not,  on  the 
Press  announcements,  appear  to  be  great;  it  also  appears  still  to  be 
fairly  remote.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  one  hand  for  people  unthinkingly  to  assume  that  current  clothes 
habits  are  natural,  automatic  and  inevitable  {see  p.  31),  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  readiness,  especially  among  men,  to  be  glad  to  bother  less 
about  their  clothes  and  to  have  their  clothes  problems  solved  for  them 
{see  ^.9,  15,46,  57  and  60). 

From  ail  this  we  would  suggest  that  while  people  are  assuming  that 
present  clothes  patterns  will  continue  without  major  changes,  and  while 
they  almost  automatically  think  in  terms  of  carrying  on  dressing  practic- 
ally as  now,  there  is  really  a  large  amount  of  room  for  very  rapid  change 
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(seep.  45).  Dressing  is  more  strictly  a  social  prestige  and  convention  matter 
than  many  other  parts  of  behaviour  affected  by  the  war,  and  dressing  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  social  pressure  and  social  sanction.  The  govern- 
ment is  in  a  position  where,  through  measures  of  wartime  necessity,  it  can 
socially  sanction  things  like  standardization,  trouser-wearing  for  women, 
stockinglessness.  This  then  becomes  the  convention,  'the  fashion'  of  the 
time.  People  are  ready  to  accept  relatively  sudden  changes  in  clothes — 
for  the  reasons  indicated — more  than  changes  in  almost  any  other  field. 
And  men  especially  would  to  a  considerable  degree  accept,  with  pleasure, 
social  sanctions  on  careless  dressing,  etc.  (This  is  probably  particularly 
so  among  a  considerable  section  of  better-off  men  who  have  at  present  to 
exercise  a  good  deal  of  economy  and  effort  in  dressing  smartly  for  work, 
for  week-end  and  for  play?) 

This  very  important  part  of  the  clothes  problem  can  be  further 
illuminated,  in  more  specific  terms,  by  consideration  of  Question  6, 
what  people  actually  expect  to  have  to  give  up  or  intend  to  give  up. 

X.  What  People  Expect  to  Give  Up 

(Question  6) 

Before  considering  the  changes  people  say  they  are  going  to  make  in 
what  they  actually  buy,  it  is  necessary  very  briefly  to  remember  what 
changes  they  have  already  made  since  the  war.  Summarizing  our  own 
detailed  reports  on  the  subject  (especially  fashion  studies,  1939-40)  we 
get  the  following  rough  pictures : 

1.  Immediate  impact  of  war  was  a  temporary  dislocation  of  clothes 
habits,  extensive  masculine  dressing  by  women,  big  drop  in  fashion, 
etc. 

2.  When  the  war  did  not  develop  violently,  there  was  a  rather  rapid 
recovery,  and  clothes  attitudes  returned  nearly  to  normal  by 
February,  1940. 

3.  By  the  period  of  spring  sales,  the  clothes  trade  had  got  back  into 
optimism  and  into  complacency.  Interviews  at  that  time  with  several 
leading  designers,  managers  of  big  clothes  interests,  etc.,  were  sum- 
marized in  a  Mass-Observation  report  written  at  the  time  : 

'  Most  agree  that  there  will  be  no  drastic  change  in  fashion  and 
clothes  unless  the  military  situation  alters.  Most  agree  that  there 
is  going  to  be  lots  of  colour.  Black  is  too  dull,  too  reminiscent  of 
blackout,  too  formal  for  war.  Brilliant  colours  are  now  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day — bright  reds,  greens,  etc,  or  pastel  shades.' 

4.  But  the  military  situation  did  change,  and  the  gay  development  has 
retarded.  For  the  rest  of  1940  clothes  more  or  less  plodded  along, 
with  no  major  trend,  except  a  moderate  conservatism  both  on  the 
part  of  the  clothes  producers  and  the  clothes  consumers — associated, 
of  course,  with  gradually  increasing  supply  difficulties  and  shortage 
of  variety. 
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5.  In  May,  1941,  in  the  fortnight  before  clothes  rationing  came  in, 
Mass-Observation's  national  panel  of  voluntary  observers  gave  very 
detailed  information  on  their  own  changes  in  clothes  habits  'over 
the  past  six  months.'  The  best  way  to  summarize  the  very  detailed 
quantitative  and  qualitative  results  obtained — which  have  consider- 
able relevance  to  the  subsequent,  post-rationing  tendencies — is  to 
quote  from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  reports  on  this 
investigation  (sample  mainly  middle-class) : 

(a)  Report  on  Women,  dated  9th  June,  1941 :  Practically  no  women 
consider  they  have  made  any  major  changes  in  their  clothing 
habits  in  the  period  under  review.  While  32%  mentioned  no 
change  of  any  sort,  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  do  men- 
tion some  change  preface  their  replies  with  a  phrase  indicating 
that  they  consider  the  change  of  little  significance.  There  is  very 
little  indication  of  any  tension  among  women  over  the  clothes 
question,  and  what  changes  there  are  appear  to  be  widely 
accepted. 

Nearly  half  say  that  the  amount  they  spend  on  clothes  has  altered. 
Exactly  twice  as  many  say  they  are  spending  less  as  say  they  are 
spending  more. 

The  largest  single  change  is  in  giving  up  evening  dress,  men- 
tioned by  28%  of  women.  Following  are  changes  noted,  in  order 
of  frequency : 

Giving  up  evening  dress, 
Taken  to  trousers, 
Given  up  high  heels, 
Change  less  often, 
Given  up  silk  stockings, 
Wear  less  smart  clothes, 
Buy  better  quality. 
Keep  clothes  longer. 

(b)  Report  on  Men,  dated  15th  June,  1941:  Men,  like  women,  do 
not  consider  that  they  had  made  any  important  changes  in  their 
clothing  habits  since  late  in  1940  to  May,  1941. 

Rather  more  than  two  are  spending  less  for  every  one  who 
has  spent  more ; — spending  alterations  are  closely  in  line  with 
women's.  A  tendency  to  wear  more  sports  and  informal  clothes 
is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  change,  but  only  18%  men- 
tioned this  as  compared  with  28%  of  women  who  mentioned  the 
most  frequent  female  change.  Male  changes  in  order  of  fre- 
quency : 

Wear  more  sports  and  informal  clothes, 

Change  less  often, 

Wear  some  sort  of  uniform, 

Give  up  special  suits,  dinner-jackets,  etc., 

Wear  older,  shabbier  clothes. 
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In  general,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  men  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  less  tidy  and  less  careful  dressing  up  till  May,  1941. 

6.  This  is  the  background  against  which  clothes  rationing  came  into 
operation.  There  had  been  a  general  drift  towards  giving  up  smarter 
or  more  specialized  clothes,  and  to  some  extent  towards  economising 
on  clothes  spending ;  but  no  drastic  or  much  thought-out  change. 
In  June- July,  1941,  when  we  took  our  detailed  sample  in  our  three 

study  areas,  the  general  position  as  people  anticipated  its  making  them 

alter  their  clothes  habits  on  points  of  detail  was  thus : 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  6: 

'  What  things  that  you  used  to  buy  do  you    Percentage  making 
think  you  will  give  up?'  this  answer 

OF  MEN    OF  WOMEN 

Nothing    42  27 

Doubtful    13  14 

Something   45  59 

Thus,  people  are  better  able  to  visualize  some  change  in  an  actual  item 
than  they  are  to  see  the  possibility  of  any  general  change  (p.  30)  or  the 
use  of  any  plan  (p.  14).  Once  more,  we  find  men  expecting  to  be  con- 
siderably less  affected  than  women.  This  expectation  derives  partly 
from  men's  lesser  interest  in  clothes  and  new  clothes,  but  partly  also  in 
men's  thinking  less  about  the  subject  and  tending  to  answer  that  they 
will  be  unaffected  for  this  reason.  Even  so,  the  fact  that  getting  on  for  a 
half  of  men  do  not  think  they  will  have  to  give  up  anything  because  of 
rationing,  is  striking  enough.  The  figures  for  both  sexes  are  not  so  high 
as  when  people  answered  the  general  question  on  the  general  effect  of 
rationing  (Question  1,  see  p.  8).  When  people  are  here  brought  down 
to  actual  brass  tacks,  considerably  more  in  all  groups  mention 
something  they  will  have  to  give  up  or  reduce ;  but,  as  already  pointed 
out  (p.  1 1),  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  consider  they  will 
be  affected,  because  at  least  a  fifth,  and  probably  considerably  more, 
have  stocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  class  differences  are  slight  on  this  point : 

33%  of  A  and  B  class  men  and  women  do  not  think  they  will  have  to 

give  up  anything ; 
36%  of  C  and  D  class  men  and  women  do  not  think  they  will  have  to 

give  up  anything. 

This  class  effect  is,  however,  somewhat  misleading.  For  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  the  extent  of  change  which  different 
classes  anticipate  making.  Thus  for  every  working-class  person  who 
anticipates  completely  giving  up  buying  some  item,  more  than  two 
middle-class  people  expect  to  have  to  give  up  something  altogether. 
Poorer  people  expect  to  cut  things  down  considerably  more,  rather  than 
give  them  up  altogether  (of  course,  they  bought  fewer  'unnecessary 
things'  which  they  could  now  give  up).  The  sex  difference  on  this  same 
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point  is  slight — 17%  of  women  and  13%  of  men  expect  completely  to 
give  up  buying  something. 

Some  comments  from  those  who  say  they  will  not  give  up  anything : 

'I  don't  buy  cheap  trash.  It  won't  affect  me  or  my  boy.  I'm  not 

always  running  buying  to  and  places  for  things  that  look 

nice  for  the  time  and  don't  last.  I  always  buy  good  material,  have  it 
well  tailored,  and  it  lasts  a  long  time.'  (Factory  girl). 

'I've  had  this  costume  (thick  serge)  for  three  years,  but  I  keep  it 
nice.  I  only  wear  it  on  these  hot  days  because  it  is  nice  and  cool.' 

(Soap  factory  worker). 

'I've  always  bought  second-hand — good  quality.  I  buy  my  suits 
from  Valet.'  (Watchmaker). 

'There's  nothing  a  man  could  do  without.'  (Bookseller). 

'There's  nothing  I  can  give  up — I  don't  wear  vests  or  pants.' 

(Detective). 

'I  never  buy  unnecessary  things — I  don't  wear  pyjamas.'  (Explo- 
sives worker). 

'I  don't  want  to  go  without  anything.'  (Bleacher). 


XI.  Specific  Items  People  intend  to  give  up  or  cut 
down 

(Question  6  continued) 

To  avoid  confusion,  the  two  sexes  will  be  treated  separately  on  the 
specific  clothes  changes  they  anticipate  making ;  as  demonstrated  above, 
the  sex  difference  is  the  most  important  one  in  clothes  change  on 
specific  matters. 

(a)  MALE  CHANGES. 

Men  expect  they  will  change  their  buying  habits  on  the  following 
items,  in  order  of  frequency : 

Percentage  of  men 
Item  mentioning  this 

Shirts   10 


Ties 
Suits 
Socks 
Shoes 
Sports  clothes 
Flannels 
Underwear    . . 
Collars 
Fancy  goods 
Coats  . . 
Handkerchiefs 


9 

8 
7 

6  (see  p.  26-29) 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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A  number  mentioned  small  items,  like  braces,  and  cuffs,  but  none  of 
these  scored  1%.  3%  mentioned  cutting  down  on 'everything'.  Under  a 
fifth  of  the  items  mentioned  were  expected  to  be  entirely  given  up ;  the 
only  thing  that  was  extensively  expected  to  be  given  up  was : 

Sports  clothes 
Flannels 
Waistcoats 
Fancy  shoes 

Much  the  strongest  tendency  is  for  men  to  cut  down  on  shirts  and  ties ; 
judging  from  our  material,  many  men  could  readily  give  up  ties  alto- 
gether. The  readiness  to  give  up  shirts  is  twice  as  numerous  among 
working-class  men  as  amongst  middle-class  men,  but  otherwise  the  only 
conspicuous  class  difference  is  the  natural  one  that  better-off  men  intend 
to  give  up  sports  clothes  much  more  than  poorer  men,  who  don't  have 
them  so  much. 

Important  also  is  the  one  man  in  twelve  who  would  cut  down  on 
suits.  This  figure  would  have  been  higher  still,  indeed  would  have  topped 
the  list,  had  it  not  been  that  extremely  few  London  men  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  cutting  down  on  suits.  (Suits  are  discussed  again  in 
Question  4  p.  45). 

There  is  one  other  significant  regional  difference.  Bolton  men  hardly 
ever  mention  giving  up  underwear ;  the  reason  for  this  almost  certainly 
lies  partly  in  the  colder  climate  of  the  north,  and  partly  in  the  Bolton 
basic  trade  of  cotton,  where  men  have  to  go  from  extremes  of  heat  out 
into  the  cold  in  winter  and  often  work  stripped  in  their  under-vests, 
putting  on  their  top  clothing  when  work  ends. 

In  connection  with  sports  clothes,  interesting  indirect  confirmation 
of  the  readiness  to  give  them  up  comes  from  the  pre-rationing  survey 
already  described  (p.  35),  where  the  commonest  change  men  were 
making  in  their  clothing  habits  was  to  wear  the  sports  clothes  they  had, 
treating  them  as  a  rough  work,  garden  digging,  etc.,  reserve  for  use  in 
this  period  when  they  were  spending  less  on  clothing  and  economizing 
their  wardrobe. 

Summing  up,  the  general  trend  among  men  is  unmistakable  (see  e.g. 
pp.  9,  26,  33,  37,  44),  and  has  already  appeared  at  many  points  in 
this  report,  namely  the  tendency  to  make  war  conditions  an  excuse 
for  less  accurate  dressing,  for  giving  up  specialized  clothes,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  always  be  clearly  realized  that  men  are  as  yet 
anticipating  much  less  effect  from  rationing  than  women  and  that  on  the 
whole,  male  clothing  is  probably  more  durable  and  the  social  pressure 
on  changes  of  clothing  less.  The  changes  among  men  are  therefore  much 
less  considerable  and  immediate,  and  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  drift 
away  from  some  of  the  higher  standards  built  up  before  the  war. 
Psychologically,  men  are  much  more  ready  to  let  their  clothing  standards 
deteriorate  than  women.  It  might  for  instance  be  quite  easy  to  sanction  a 
nation  wide  male  attitude  of  giving  up  wearing  a  tie  (see  p.  34). 
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One  other  point.  It  is  striking  in  both  sexes  that  extremely  few  (1  %) 
mention  the  possibility  of  giving  up  handkerchiefs.  There  is  always  the 
difficulty  that  these  are  the  things  that  people  mention,  and  that  it 
doesn't  work  out  necessarily  in  behaviour  {see  p.  21). 

(b)  FEMALE  CHANGES. 
The  specific  changes  in  buying  that  women  anticipate  making  are : 


Miscellaneous  items  were  mentioned  by  less  than  1%,  and  3%  gave  a 
general  answer  that  they  would  have  to  cut  down  'everything'.  Actually, 
women  were  able  to  name  few  specific  items  that  they  would  give  up 
altogether.  And  as  with  men  under  a  fifth  of  the  items  mentioned  were 
expected  to  be  given  up  entirely.  There  were  several  significant  class 
differences  among  women.  Better-off  women  mentioned  giving  up 
evening  dress  and  sports  clothes,  quite  frequently,  whereas  C  and  D 
women  never  mentioned  either  of  these  items,  as  they  don't  possess 
them  {see  p.  35).  Regional  differences  among  women  were  generally 
slight  {see  table  in  Appendix  VI),  except  for  minor  tendencies  such  as 
Bolton  women  mentioning  gloves  more  often. 

It  is  clear  that  rich  women  will  continue  to  cut  down,  as  they  were 
doing  before  rationing,  on  evening  dresses  and  special  clothes,  rather 
like  their  men.  But  the  bigger  and  wider  things,  affecting  all  classes,  are 
stockings,  underwear,  frocks  and  dresses.  These  may  be  considered 
separately, 
(i)  Stockings: 

At  all  points  throughout  the  investigation  women's  stockings  were 
waved  at  investigators  {see  pp.  9,  32).  Stockings  of  the  present-day  type 
are  felt  to  be  a  very  essential  article  of  clothing.  Thus  only  1%  of  women 
mention  the  possibility  of  giving  them  up  altogether,  though  an 
additional  3%  mentioned  the  possibility  of  giving  them  up  in 
summer.  Poorer  people  are  more  ready  to  give  up  or  cut  down  on 
stockings  than  better-off  people.  Yet  throughout  there  is  a  feeling  that 
they  are  a  social  necessity,  which  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  feeling 
that  they  are  a  material  one.  'The  more  respectable '  feel  they  must  keep 


Item 


Percentage  of  women 
mentioning  this 


Stockings 
Underwear 
Summer  frocks 
Dresses 

Luxury  and  fancy  goods 

Shoes  

Gloves 
Coats 

Blouses  and  jumpers 
Sports  clothes 
Evening  dress 
Handkerchiefs 


30 
9 
9 
8 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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up  their  stocking  appearance,  and  this  is  found  not  only  in  a  class 
difference  but  also  in  an  age  difference.  Younger  women  are  intending 
to  cut  down  on  stockings  considerably  more  than  older  women : 

36%  of  women  under  30  intend  to  cut  down  or  give  up  stockings 
as  compared  with 

26%  of  women  over  30  and  only  22%  of  women  over  50. 

Many  women  who  say  they  will  cut  down  on  stockings  suggest  some 
method  that  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  appearance  factor : 
'I  shall  go  without  stockings  in  the  house.'  (Cotton  worker). 
Til  do  without  stockings  in  the  shop.  No  one  sees  my  legs  behind 
the  counter.'  (Shop  assistant). 

'I  shall  go  without  stockings  in  the  mornings  at  home.'  (House- 
wife). 

Those  who  indicate  a  greater  concern  for  the  comfort  value  of  stock- 
ings are  much  less  numerous : 

'I've  cut  down  on  stockings  during  this  hot  weather.  But  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do  in  the  winter.'  (Upper-class  woman). 

The  idea  of  looking  silly  without  stockings  also  comes  up : 

'I  would  go  without  stockings  altogether,  I  wouldn't  mind,  but  it 
looks  so  silly  in  the  winter. '  (Secretary). 

This  theme  has  been  exploited  in  a  number  of  advertisements.  For 
instance,  the  recent  Lux  advertisement  in  the  form  of  a  strip  cartoon 
'Silly  Young  Thing',  which  shows  a  girl  who  went  to  a  dance  with 
woollen  stockings  (text  on  p.  41)  and  no  one  danced  with  her, 
so  that  in  the  final  drawing  on  the  strip  she  was  an  old  maid  sitting 
alone  with  her  cat,  knitting.  Or  the  front  page  of  the  Leader  on  July  5, 
which  shows  in  the  foreground  a  girl  with  black  woollen  stockings, 
looking  sadly  round  at  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  swinging  past  arm-in-arm 
with  a  girl  in  silk  stockings.  This  interesting  front  page  to  a  mass 
circulation  weekly  has  as  very  large  caption  in  red  capitals : 

WHAT  HAPPENED 
TO  THE  GIRL  IN  THE 
WOOLLEN 

STOCKINGS? — nothing ! 

It  appears,  however,  from  our  studies  that  while  this  argument  may  be 
potent,  many  young  women  and  unmarried  women  are  not  much 
affected  by  it. 

Some  women,  contemplate  giving  up  anything  rather  than  stockings, 
like  this  shop  assistant,  aged  35 : 

4 1  shall  cut  down  luxuries  and  all  the  little  extras.  I  have  to  buy 
stockings  every  week  to  look  tidy.' 

Complaints  about  stockings.  The  biggest  complaint  about  stockings 
is  their  poor  quality  nowadays : 
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'Stockings  are  so  terribly  expensive;  they  don't  last.'  (Housewife). 
'The  stockings  aren't  worth  buying  these  days.  Your  feet  go  right 
through  them  as  soon  as  you  put  them  on.'  (Housewife). 

But  again  the  social  factor  operates  here:  the  majority  react  to  this 
situation  not  by  buying  heavier,  more  lasting  stockings,  but  by  spending 
more  on  thin  ones,  and  by  thinking  out  ways  of  wearing  them  on  fewer 
occasions,  wearing  them  in  a  more  ragged  state,  mending  them  more, 
etc.  Though  there  is  now  an  automatic  pressure  of  supply,  pushing 
women  towards  buying  thicker  types,  the  idea  of  exchanging  them  for 
thick  stockings  comes  very  hard,  and  the  number  who  spontaneously 
suggest  doing  this  is  still  negligible  in  mid- August. 

A  small  but  strongly  expressed  stocking  grievance  referred  to  women 
whose  work  was  particularly  hard  on  stockings,  or  who  were  obliged  to 
wear  stockings  at  work  for  appearance  sake : 

'  My  two  sisters  work  in  the  West  End  and  they  just  have  to  look 

smart.  They  used  to  buy  one  pair  of  stockings  a  week.'  (Shop 

assistant). 

'A  lot  of  ladies  aren't  allowed  to  work  without  silk  stockings.' 
(Textile  factory). 

'  Girl  bus  conductors  need  a  pair  a  week — t^iat  would  take  all  their 
coupons.'  (Housewife). 

'It's  hard  on  the  land  girls  in  jobs  where  they  have  stockings.' 
(Commercial  traveller). 

[Note. — Following  is  the  relevant  part  of  the  text  of  the  Lux  advertise- 
ment referred  to  above  (p.  40) : 

'The  day  of  the  Party  came  and  the  Silly  Young  Thing  had  to 
appear  in  a  horrid  thick  pair  of  stockings  with  no  Sex  Appeal  at  all. 
None  of  the  Young  Men — especially  the  Sailors,  Soldiers  and 
Airmen  on  Leave — would  look  at  her.  They  chose  the  other  Girls, 
who,  strange  to  say,  were  all  wearing  beautiful  Silk  Stockings. 

After  an  hour  or  two,  the  Silly  Young  Thing  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  she  burst  into  Tears.  She  went  Home  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  Evening  all  by  herself.  And  she  lived  unhappily  ever  after.'] 

(ii)  Underwear: 

Underwear  is  the  second  commonest  thing  that  women  expect  to  cut 
down — no  women  mention  giving  it  up  altogether  (unlike  stockings). 
The  tendency  to  cut  down  on  underwear  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  in 
C  and  D  class  as  in  A  and  B. 

Young  women  are  more  ready  to  cut  down  on  underwear  than  older 
women — 10%  as  compared  with  7%.  And  definitely  elderly  women  are 
least  prepared  to  cut  down,  thus : 

10%  of  women  under  30  will  cut  down  on  underwear 
8%  of  women  between  30  and  50 
5%  of  women  over  50. 

The  attitude  of  most  women  to  underwear  is  to  regard  it  as  rather 
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important,  though,  like  stockings,  not  so  much  materially  important  as 
psychologically  important.  But  attitude  to  underwear  is  much  more 
confused  than  to  stockings,  for  it  includes  a  wide  range  of  actual 
materials.  Thus  there  is  a  clear  distinction,  masked  by  the  crude  figures, 
between  a  working-class  attitude  to  practical  underwear : 

'  Fat  people  wear  out  underclothes  more  quickly — you  can't  make 
them  last.'  (Housewife). 

'You  must  have  vests  and  pants.'  (Shop  assistant). 
4  We  like  to  change  our  underclothes  a  lot  in  hot  weather.'  (Bleacher 
in  textile  factory). 
As  compared  with  a  middle-class  attitude  which  tends  to  talk  about  silk 
and  flimsy  underwear,  or  summer  things : 

'I  shall  get  underwear  that  will  do  for  summer  and  winter — buy 
heavier  weights.' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  also  for  younger  people  to  wear  more 
flimsy  underclothes  than  older  people.  No  one  mentioned  wearing 
a  night-dress  instead  of  pyjamas  in  order  to  save  coupons — the  only 
remark  about  saving  coupons  in  such  a  way  came  from  a  housewife, 
who  said : 

'I  shall  wear  camiknickers  to  save  coupons  on  vests  and  petti- 
coats.' 

(iii)  Frocks  and  Dresses: 

As  many  as  were  ready  to  cut  down  on  underwear  were  ready  to 
cut  down  on  summer  frocks  {see  p.  55).  Among  women  mentioning  this 
nearly  as  many  were  as  ready  to  give  them  up  altogether  as  to  cut 
them  down.  Summer  frocks  were  the  most  often  mentioned  item  for 
complete  cutting  down.  Ordinary  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
never  mentioned  for  giving  up,  but  were  third  commonest  item  to  be 
cut  down. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  about  this  tendency,  though  it  may 
be  noted  that  a  good  many  women  feel  they  have  a  moderately  good 
stock  of  dresses  to  carry  them  on,  and  that  women  of  all  classes  have 
more  dresses  in  stock  than  any  other  item  {see  p.  13,  and  note  especially 
that  middle-class  women  average  more  than  seven  dresses  in  stock  per 
head;  see  also  Question  13  p.  55). 

(iv)  Hats: 

Though  hats  do  not  come  into  this  question  or  into  the  rationing 
scheme,  they  may  conveniently  be  mentioned  here.  A  noticeable  feature 
of  the  investigation  in  all -three  areas  (Bolton,  Worcester,  London)  was 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  reference  to  hats.  Only  two  or  three 
women  brought  them  in,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  unrationed 
appeared  to  arouse  little  interest  or  pleasure.  Interviews  with  hat  shops 
in  the  areas  showed  that  there  had  been  no  appreciable  increase  in  hat 
sales,  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  weather  changes.  As  one 
milliner  put  it : 
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'  People  won't  bother  with  new  hats  if  they've  nothing  new  to  wear 
them  with.  Most  people  feel  that  the  new  hat  is  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  new  outfit.  They  don't  have  the  heart  to  buy  new  hats  when  they 
have  no  nice  new  clothes.' 

Male  corroboration  of  the  latter  idea  came  from  a  men's  outfitters  in 
Worcester : 

'Hats  have  gone  down  too  (as  well  as  outfits).  Men  buy  hats  to  go 
with  new  clothes — they  don't  come  buying  new  ones  when  they're 
wearing  old  clothes.' 

From  time  to  time  investigators  make  hat  counts,  both  before  and 
since  the  war.  The  latest  counts  were  made  at  the  end  of  July,  1941,  in 
central  and  outlying  London  areas,  with  the  following  combined  result : 


% 

No  hat    34 

Straw   30 

Plain  felt    26 

Turban        . .       . .       . .       . .  8 

Pillbox    1 

Beret   0.5 

Scarf   0.5 

Pixie   0 


As  compared  with  previous  counts,  since  the  war,  there  is  a  definite  in- 
crease in  bareheadedness,  an  almost  complete  disappearance  of  military 
styles  popular  last  year,  and  a  scarcity  of  new  styles,  apart  from  minor 
style  novelties  such  as  Victory  V  hats,  worn  by  one  in  twenty  of 
female  passers-by  in  the  West  End,  though  only  one  in  a  thousand 
women  in  outlying  London  areas. 

Both  men  and  women,  therefore,  are  making  sluggish  mental  con- 
cessions to  clothes  rationing,  and  many  of  them  are  not  anticipating 
making  any  particular  concession.  While  many  are  making  concessions 
of  economy  which  they  were  making  anyway  before  rationing  came  in 
(see  pp.  35,  36).  It  is  difficult  to  be  precise  in  predicting  any  trend, 
because  people  are  themselves  so  vague  about  all  theoretical  and  future 
applications  of  clothes  rationing.  A  very  large  number  of  small  changes, 
affecting  (see  p.  57)  all  items  of  clothing,  seems  certain.  The  nature  of 
probable  detail  changes  in  specific  garments  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  this  section,  and  in  the  following  two  sections  we  shall  deal  with  the 
conflict  between  comfort  and  smartness,  quality  and  cost. 

Appended  are  tables  additional  to  those  already  given  in  the  text 
(see  Appendix  VI) : 

Female  regional  comparison 
Class  comparison,  both  sexes  together 
Sex  comparison 
Female  age  differences 
D  43 


Notes  on  Female  age  differences: 

It  has  emerged  in  the  discussion  of  female  stockings  and  underwear 
that  female  age  differences  are  particularly  important  in  some  respects. 
Fuller  analysis  of  all  the  changes  mentioned  by  women  over  30  as  com- 
pared with  women  under  30  shows  the  older  women  very  distinctly  more 
conservative  than  the  young,  {see  pp.  50,  52,  59)  Not  only  are  younger 
women  much  more  expecting  to  change  their  specific  clothes  purchases — 
only  19%  expect  to  make  no  such  change  as  compared  with  34%  of 
older  women — but  on  every  single  specific  point  of  change  except  coats 
and  shoes,  the  younger  women  are  anticipating  having  to  cut  down 
more  {see  Appendix  VI). 

XII.  Comfort,  Smartness,  or  Both 

{Question  4) 

During  this  investigation  a  clear  majority  put  comfort  before  smart- 
ness in  answer  to  the  question  6  Do  you  think  you'll  attach  more  import- 
ance to  being  comfortable  or  to  looking  smart?'  But  considerable 
minorities  put  a  stress  on  smartness  or  on  both  smartness  and  comfort 
together.  Most  people  had  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  Total  of 
whole  sample : 

53%  favoured  comfort 
20%  favoured  smartness 
21%  favoured  both 
6%  were  doubtful  or  unopinionated 

The  groups  especially  favouring  comfort  are : 

Country  men  {see  p.  14) 
Men  generally  {see  pp.  10,  38) 
Better-off  men 

The  groups  especially  favouring  smartness  are : 

Industrial  men 
Bolton  women 
Working-class  women 
Working-class  men 

There  is  a  very  distinct  tendency  for  C  and  D  class  in  all  areas  to  put 
more  stress  on  smartness  than  A  and  B.  Thus  22%  of  C  and  D  class 
favour  smartness  as  compared  with  15%  of  A  and  B.  And  at  the 
economic  extremes,  only  13%  of  A  class  favour  smartness,  as 
compared  with  31%  of  D  class. 

But  some  of  these  differences  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  better-off 
people  tend  rather  to  favour  both  comfort  and  smartness.  Cheaper 
clothes  such  as  poorer  people  often  have  to  buy,  tend  to  be  (in  their 
eyes,  and  to  some  extent  in  actual  make)  either  comfortable  or  smart.  It 
is  also  very  difficult  to  compare  the  answers  at  different  economic 
levels,  because  there  is  very  considerable  difference  between  the 
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standard  of  smartness  at  different  class  levels.  Better-off  people  tend  to 
think  of  comfortable  well-fitting  clothes  as  being  smart  anyway. 
Better-off  people  have  all  their  clothes  of  a  more  uniform  quality, 
whereas  poorer  people  have  a  sharper  line  between  work  clothes  and 
'going  out'  clothes;  they  'dress  up'  to  go  out.  Investigators  were  also 
impressed,  during  this  research,  with  the  tendency  for  people  in  the  very 
raggiest  and  shabbiest  of  clothes  to  say  they  thought  smartness  most 
important — a  sort  of  psychological  compensation  for  their  reality 
situation?  For  instance,  an  elderly  charwoman  in  Camden  Town,  with 
broken,  flattened  shoes,  black  woollen  stockings  sagging  round  her 
ankles,  and  a  shapeless  brown  cloth  coat  far  too  large  for  her,  which  she 
held  tightly  closed  with  one  hand  to  hide  whatever  she  had  on  under- 
neath ;  she  answered  seriously  and  directly : 

'Oh,  I  like  to  look  smart.  I  can't  do  me  work  if  I'm  not  feeling 
smart.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mention  of  having  to  look  smart,  e.g.  from  a 

cathedral  employee  in  Worcester : 

'I'm  bound  to  look  smart  because  I  always  have  to  go  to  the  after- 
noon service.  You  see  I  must  be  pretty  tidy.' 
The  main  trends  can  be  illustrated  and  summarized  as  follows : 

1 .  The  majority  trend — comfort.  Those  in  this  category  usually  made  no 
further  comment  of  any  kind,  answering  promptly,  and  without 
qualification.  A  few,  however,  put  forward  a  positive  war  attitude 
on  the  subject  : 

'Smartness  is  a  thing  of  the  past.'  (Bus  driver). 
'There's  no  need  to  look  smart  while  there's  a  war  on.  I've  a 
friend  just  paid  £30  for  a  new  suit.  I  think  it's  most  unpatriotic' 

(Rich  woman). 

'I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  anything  at  a  time  like 
this  except  getting  on  with  the  war.  I  think  women  who  spend  time 
and  money  dressing  themselves  up  are  Fifth  Columnists.'  (W.V.S. 
worker). 

2.  Smartness.  People  who  said  'comfort'  were  more  confident  in  tone 
and  manner  than  those  who  said  'smart' — as  though  they  felt  that 
that  was  the  correct  thing  to  say.  Those  who  answered  'smart'  often 
did  so  with  a  slight  laugh,  or  in  slightly  deprecating  phraseology — 
'Well,  smart,  really'  and  so  on.  Some  too  wanted  [to  evade  the 
actual  word  'smart'  while  conveying  it's  meaning.  These  would  alter 
the  phraseology  as  they  answered — 'I  like  to  look  decent',  'I  want 
to  be  respectable',  etc.,  as  if  they  felt  that  'smart'  was  something 
they  ought  not  want  to  be,  but  that  these  alternative  phrases 
softened  it. 

To  some  extent  this  attitude  was  due  to  the  feeling  that  smartness 
at  a  time  like  this  is  unpatriotic.  Several  of  the  'smart'  answers  made 
reference  to  patriotic  motives  for  looking  smart,  as  if  excusing  them- 
selves : 
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'I  don't  think  it's  right  to  look  shabby  in  wartime.  It  lowers 
morale.'  (Housewife). 

'Good  fitting  clothes  help  one  with  one's  work,  I  always  think.' 
(NAAFI  girl). 

'You  feel  miserable  if  you  are  shabby.  I  think  clothes  help  you 
to  keep  your  perspective.'  (Housewife). 
But  this  was  not  the  sole  feeling  at  work ;  there  is  a  self-conscious- 
ness  about  saying  one  is  interested  in  one's  appearance — going 
back  much  further  than  the  war.  This  was  noticeable  among  men, 
who  frequently  invoked  their  wives  as  responsible  for  their  behaviour 
in  this  respect : 

'I  like  comfort,  but  my  wife  likes  me  to  be  smart.'  (Local 
Government  official). 

'Well,  Vd  go  around  in  anything,  I  wouldn't  care  what  people 
thought,  but  my  wife  likes  to  keep  me  up  to  the  mark.'  (Railway 
porter). 

While  a  middle-class  woman  remarked : 

'I  want  to  be  comfortable,  but  I  like  my  son  to  look  smart.' 

3.  Both  comfort  and  smartness.  People  who  said  they  wanted  to  be  both 
comfortable  and  smart  usually  did  so  with  slight  air  of  priding  them- 
selves on  their  ability  to  be  both  in  the  face  of  difficulties : 

T  think  if  you  take  proper  care  you  can  be  both  comfortable 
and  smart.'  (Cotton  worker). 

'Anyone  who  has  any  kind  of  a  clothes  sense  will  find  it  quite 
easy  to  be  smart  without  giving  up  any  comfort.'  (Upper-class 
woman). 

Several  took  the  line — again  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pride  in  their 
opinion — that  it  was  impossible  to  be  one  without  the  other : 

'I  can't  feel  comfortable  unless  I'm  smart.'  (Lorry  driver). 
'If  you  aren't  comfortable  you  only  look  awkward,  not  smart 
at  all.'  (Shop  manageress). 

4.  Special  Bolton  Smartness.  Bolton  people  of  both  sexes  are  appreciably 
more  in  favour  of  smartness  than  Worcester  or  London  (see  Tables 
in  Appendix  IV),  and  this  is  particularly  so  among  the  men,  where 
there  is  the  highest  pro-smartness  vote  of  any  group — 28%.  It  is 
especially  the  older  working-class  men  who  favour  smartness — twice 
as  many  older  men  than  younger  men  value  smartness. 

But  though  there  is  this  Bolton  difference  as  compared  with  the 
other  two  areas,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  general  trend  is  still  the 
same  as  in  the  other  areas — i.e.  comfort  is  favoured  more  than 
twice  as  often  as  smartness.  The  difference  is  only  in  tendency,  not 
absolute.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  is  a  valid  and  significant  one, 
and  representative  of  a  considerable  area  of  Northern  England, 
especially  the  area  of  strong  Nonconformist  influence.  The  idea  of 


the  Sunday  suit  is  still  extremely  strong  in  Bolton  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  you  go  to  church.  Thus  many  verbatim  comments 
in  Bolton  showed  an  attitude  not  found  anywhere  else  in  this 
study: 

'On  the  job  you  can  use  up  old  things,  but  on  Sundays  you  like 
to  feel  you've  got  something  decent  in  the  wardrobe  to  go  out  with 
the  wife  and  kids.' 

And  a  Bolton  shop  assistant  remarked,  with  a  real  sense  of  loss : 

*I  have  to  have  a  black  jacket  and  striped  trousers  for  work,  so 
I  can't  have  a  suit  for  the  week-end.' 

A  pre-war  survey  in  Bolton  showed  that  66  working-men  who  paid 
£4  and  under  for  their  suits  possessed  an  average  of  2.6  suits,  with  an 
average  age  of  one  and  quarter  year's  wearing.  80  men  who  paid  more 
than  £4  for  their  suits  owned  an  average  of  3.1  suits  with  an  average 
wearing  age  of  2  years.  Working-class  males  owning  three  suits 
usually  classified  them  as :  one  for  work,  one  for  nights  and  one  for 
week-end.  Of  the  whole  Bolton  pre-war  sample  (June  1939)  only  14 
bought  ready-made  suits  for  every  86  who  bought  tailor-mades,  and 
in  the  section  which  paid  less  than  £4  for  its  suits,  the  proportion 
was  27  ready-made  to  73  tailor-mades.  Most  suits  were  bought 
through  the  big  multiple  firms,  who  often  have  the  clothes  already 
partly  cut,  altered  after  the  fitting.  (Much  other  information  is 
available  on  this  and  other  aspects  of  Bolton  clothes  habits  from  three 
years  of  pre-war  Bolton  study). 

A  number  of  tables  are  appended  (Appendix  IV) : 

Female  regional  comparisons 
Male  regional  comparisons 
Both  sexes  regionally 
Both  sexes,  class  comparison 
Sex  comparison 

XIII,  Quality  changes? 

{Question  5) 

Most  people,  when  asked :  '  Do  you  think  you'll  buy  better  quality, 
more  expensive  stuff,  or  the  same  quality  as  you  bought  before?' 
definitely  said  they  would  buy  better  quality.  Again,  Worcester  (see  p.  14 
and  44)  was  more  in  favour  of  good  quality,  in  both  sexes,  than  other 
places,  though  not  to  any  very  large  extent.  Class  differences  were  not 
very  noticeable — but  there  was  an  important  sex  difference — nearly 
half  as  many  women  as  men  favoured  better  quality.  Younger  people 
of  both  sexes  were  also  considerably  more  for  improving  quality 
of  their  purchases.  (Full  figures  are  given  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  V). 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
trend  this  reflects  is  relative.  People  are  not  asked  whether  they  will  buy 
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good  or  bad  quality,  but  whether  they  will  buy  better  quality  than  they 
already  do.  Arid,  as  so  many  aspects  of  clothes  and  other  social  prob- 
lems, the  background  research  information  against  which  to  put  such 
material  is  very  scanty.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  at  present  a 
marked  tendency  for  people  to  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
purchases  and  pay  more  for  them  under  rationing,  especially  younger 
people  and  women.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  clothes  rationing  will 
have  the  indirect  effect  of  making  some  people  spend  more  on  clothes, 
because  of  a  natural  feeling  that  they  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
wearing  value  per  coupon.  It  is  possible  that  the  rationing,  while  limiting 
consumption,  among  certain  sections  might  even  increase  expenditure 
— especially  if  this  theme  was  exploited  more  extensively  in  commercial 
propaganda? 

The  situation  can  be  summed  up :  {see  note  in  Appendix  V) 

Intended  qualitative  change  in       Percentage  who  say  they  will 


buying  do  this 

OF  MEN      OF  WOMEN 

Better  quality   37  52 

Same  quality   47  35 

Same,  but  pay  more   5  4 

Worse    4  1 

Doubtful    5  4 

Quality  is  worse  anyway       ....  3  3 


Those  saying  they  will  do  the  same  as  they  have  done  before  include,  as 
indicated,  5%  who  say  they  will  keep  the  same  quality  but  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  it.  They  also  include  13%  of  men  and  1 1%  of  women  who 
spontaneously  say  that  they  will  keep  to  the  same  quality  because  they 
always  bought  good  quality — as  might  be  expected,  this  is  mainly  an 
A  and  B  class  answer,  and  in  fact  21%  of  A's  and  B's  say  this  as  com- 
pared with  9%  of  C's  and  D's. 

The  major  influence  here  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  better  quality, 
which  seems  to  be  taking  a  very  firm  root  in  people's  minds,  even 
among  the  poorest  class  (see  pp.  56  and  65).  It  may  not  be  practical 
for  those  favouring  better  quality  to  obtain  it  or  afford  it.  It  may  be  that 
to  some  extent  this  attitude  has  a  bit  of  wishful-thinking  about  it,  later 
to  be  belied  by  economic  necessity  or  force  of  habit.  Even  so,  the  wish, 
the  desire,  the  social  trend  of  the  moment  is  definitely  towards  better 
quality  buying  as  an  idea.  And  people  were  usually  quick,  positive, 
and  unhesitating  in  favouring  this. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion — 2% — said  they  would  buy  worse 
quality.  Few  of  these  gave  any  definite  reason ;  only  one  gave  a  patriotic 
motive. 

'I'll  buy  less  good  in  the  national  interest.' 

Some  people  volunteered  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  buy  better  quality  in  effect,  because  quality  was  getting  worse  anyway. 
This  section  was  very  vigorous  and  vocal  in  its  view,  often  bringing  out 
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detailed  anecdotes  and  grievances.  Some  characteristic  comments  on 
this: 

'Things  in  the  shops  are  not  as  good.  We  shall  have  to  wear  our  old 
clothes.'  (Housewife). 

'Not  so  good.  Quality  now  is  terrible.  A  grey  coat  down  in  Kilburn 
I  saw  marked  35s.  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  it's  £8.  The  same  coat  in 
the  same  window.'  (Housewife). 

'You  can't  get  better  at  the  price.  I  paid  14s.  6d.  for  a  pair  of  boy's 
shoes  and  in  three  weeks  the  soles  fell  off.'  (Housewife). 

'You  have  to  pay  more  for  the  same.  Pyjamas  are  18s.  a  pair  now, 
and  at  the  first  lot  of  wear  they  draw  up  at  the  cuffs.'  (Housewife). 

Detailed  tables  are  given  in  Appendix  V,  including  : 

Male  regional  comparisons 
Female  regional  comparisons 
Both  sexes  by  regions 
Both  sexes,  class  comparisons 
Female  age  differences 
Male  age  differences 


XIV.  Female  colour  tendencies  and  preferences 

{Question  11) 

Women  were  asked  about  their  colour  preferences  and  then  whether 
they  thought  they  would  change  them  for  war  reasons.  Almost  all 
women  had  very  definite  colour  preferences,  which  they  were  able  to 
state  immediately.  The  following  are  the  colours  preferred  in  order  of 
frequency : 

Mentioned  by  percentage 
Colour  of  women 

45 
21 


Blue  . 
Green 
Black  . 
Navy 
Brown 
'Dark' 
Grey  . 
Red  . 
White 


20 
17 
12 
9 
7 
6 
2 


A  considerable  number  of  other  colours  were  mentioned  a  few  times, 
none  of  them  by  more  than  1%.  Many  mentioned  more  than  one  colour 
as  an  equal  preference. 

Differences  in  colour  preference  are  on  the  whole  very  small;  the 
following  may  be  noted : 

1.  Darker  colours  like  brown  and  navy  are  rather  more  preferred  in 
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Bolton — and  this  is  probably  true  of  the  industrial  north  generally. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  red  is  seldom  liked  in  Bolton — in  fact,  by  only 
1%  compared  with  the  general  average  of  6%.  Red  is  most  popular 
in  London. 

3.  Bolton's  preference  for  darker  colours  is  supported  by  actual  counts 
of  colours  worn,  e.g.  32%  of  Bolton  women  wearing  navy  as  com- 
pared with  17%  in  the  other  two  towns. 

4.  Class  differences  were  very  slight,  and  the  only  significant  difference 
was  that  slightly  more  AB's  mentioned  brown  as  a  preference.  On 
the  whole,  class  similarities  were  close. 

5.  The  only  age  difference  worth  noticing  was  on  the  colour  green. 
27%  of  under  30  mentioned  this  colour,  but  only  17%  of  those  over 
30,  i.e.  with  older  people  it  was  only  the  fourth  commonest  preference, 
whereas  it  was  second  with  the  young.  The  superstition  factor  is 
partly  responsible  for  this,  operating  more  strongly  among  older 
women,  and  extremely  represented  by  a  London  charwoman : 

'  I  wouldn't  have  a  green  thing  about  me ;  I  wouldn't  really.  Not 
in  the  house  either.  Green  walls  or  green  cushions,  I've  always  had 
a  horror  of  it.  One  of  the  ladies  I  work  for  gave  me  a  green  coat  last 
winter — a  nice  coat  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  fur  round  the  collar,  but  I 
wouldn't  wear  it.  Dad  he  says  to  me  "You  are  a  silly,  Mum,  a  nice 
coat  like  that,  last  you  all  winter."  I  wouldn't  put  it  on  though. 
Wouldn't  touch  it.  Edna  (her  married  daughter)  said  why  don't  you 
have  it  dyed  then,  a  nice  dark  brown?  But  I  still  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  it.  I'd  feel  that  the  green  was  there  all  the  time,  underneath, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Silly,  isn't  it,  but  I've  always  felt  like 
that.' 

6.  A  time  trend  may  also  be  observed,  when  colour  counts  made  this 
time  last  year  in  Worcester  and  London  are  compared  with  repeat 
counts  during  the  present  1941  survey.  Dark  colours  have  distinctly 
decreased  since  1940.  Bright  colour  patterns,  and  stripes,  have 
increased,  so  has  the  use  of  the  brighter  shades  in  blue  (of  course, 
even  the  1941  colours  were  almost  entirely  clothes  bought  before  the 
rationing  commenced). 

Expected  Colour  Changes: 

14%  expected  that  rationing  would  make  a  difference  to  the  colours 

they  wore 
10%  were  doubtful  about  this 
76%  thought  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 

There  was  no  regional  difference  on  this,  but  twice  as  many  better-off 
people  expected  to  change  their  colour  habits  to  some  extent  as  com- 
pared with  poorer  people  (21%  as  compared  with  10%). 

The  reasons  people  gave  for  expecting  to  have  to  change  their 
colour  habits  come  in  the  following  order  of  frequency: 
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Economy — clothes  of  certain  dyes  and  shades  becoming  too  expen- 
sive 

Shortage  of  dyes 

Shortage  of  goods,  have  to  take  what  colour  you  can  get 
Standardization  of  colours 

Nearly  everyone  gave  necessity — either  economic  necessity  or  supply 
necessity — as  the  reason  for  any  change  in  the  colour  they  wore.  Econ- 
omic necessity  is  quite  a  significant  smallish  factor  anticipated  by  the 
minority : 

'Dark  shades  will  be  dearer.'  (Housemaid). 
'  Can't  get  them  (wine  and  grey)  for  the  price.'  (Artisan's  wife), 
also: 

'I  can't  get  what  I  want  (green  and  blue).  There  are  too  many  white 
colours.'  (Cleaner). 

'Dark  won't  be  any  easier;  there'll  be  no  proper  dyes.'  (House- 
wife). 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  were  practically  no  other 
attitudes.  Two  women  out  of  six  hundred  remark  on  the  possibilities 
of  some  colours  going  out-of-date  and  thus  affecting  their  choice: 
T  shall  go  in  for  brown — it  doesn't  date.  Those  blues  and  greens 

date,  but  in  brown  you're  always  smart.'  (Middle-class  housewife). 

Only  one  woman  gave  a  change  of  taste  as  her  reason  for  changing 
the  colours  she  wore.  This  upper-class  lady  remarked : 

T  shall  wear  more  subdued  colours.  After  all,  there  is  a  war  on.  I 
think  it  right  to  be  as  quiet  and  neat  as  possible.' 

This  overwhelmingly  negative  attitude  to  possible  changes  in  colour 
scheme  under  severe  war  conditions,  provides  an  interesting  alternative 
picture  to  that  painted  by  fashion  experts  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
almost  all  of  whom  seemed  to  expect  big  changes  in  colour  attitudes 
among  women : 

'As  our  spirits  sink  we  will  try  to  cheer  ourselves  up  with  colour. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  lovely  bright  colours,'  said  one, 
interviewed  in  the  early  months  of  1940 ;  and  another  : 

T  think  there  will  be  a  feeling  for  more  colour  now.  It's  not  only 
that  people  want  to  feel  brighter,  but  women  have  worn  pitch  black 
for  so  long  as  the  uniform  way  of  being  smart,  that  now  they  are  glad 
to  return  to  vivid  colours.' 

The  truth  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  women's  attitude  to  the 
colours  they  wear  is  much  less  elastic  and  less  at  the  mercy  of  apparently 
deep  social  changes,  (such  as  those  provided  by  war)  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  As  well  as  from  the  overwhelming  conscious  conservatism  indi- 
cated by  the  answers  to  this  question  (only  one  woman  out  of  600  giving 
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any  reason  other  than  necessity  for  changing  her  colour  scheme  now), 
there  is  the  close  correspondence,  in  main  trend,  of  the  colour  counts  of 
1940  and  1941. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  expected  unpopularity  of  black  in 
wartime,  suggested  by  the  fashion  expert  above,  does  not  seem  to  have 
materialised.  According  to  the  counts,  the  wearing  of  black  has  gone  up 
slightly,  and  it  still  retains  its  prestige  as  a  'smart'  colour,  at  least 
among  the  working-class : 

'I  like  to  wear  black  really;  it's  so  smart.'  (Housewife). 

'You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  wear  black.  You  feel  so  smart.' 
(Typist). 

In  discussing  what  colours  they  would  have  to  give  up,  there  seemed  to 
be  real  regret  about  black : 

'  Black  is  one  of  my  favourites,  but  I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  much 
of  that.'  (Clerk). 


XV.  Trousered  Women 

{Question  12) 

A  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  women  in  the  sample  said  that  they 
sometimes  wore  trousers.  But  this  was  affected  by  the  London  figure 
which  was  much  higher  than  the  two  provincial  towns.  From  other 
observations,  we  believe  that  on  this  subject  Bolton  and  Worcester  are 
pretty  representative  of  the  provincial  situation,  with  respectively  18% 
and  20%  sometimes  wearing  trousers ;  and  that  London,  with  43%  doing 
so,  is  the  special  case.  Four  times  as  many  people  were  wearing  trousers 
in  counts  made  during  the  investigation  in  London  as  compared  with 
Bolton  and  Worcester. 

Thus,  those  who  said  they  never  wore  trousers  comprised : 
82%  of  Worcester  women 
80%  of  Bolton  women 
57%  of  London  women 

There  was  a  marked  tendency  for  younger  women  to  have  trousers 
more — 38%  of  women  under  30  wore  them  sometimes,  as  compared 
with  only  18%  of  women  over  30  (see  discussion  of  conservatism  of 
older  women,  p.  44).  This  age  difference  is  found  in  all  areas  and 
all  classes,  thus : 

Percentage  of  women  sometimes  wearing 
Group  trousers 

IN  BOLTON    IN  WORCESTER    IN  LONDON 

Class  A  and  B : 

Over  30        ....        21  20  49 

Under  30      ....        37  30  68 
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Class  C  and  D : 
Over  30 
Under  30 


3 
31 


8 
25 


25 
47 


It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  in  each  age  group  better-off 
women  wear  trousers  more  than  poorer  women.  This  can  be  shown 
more  simply  in  a  straight  class  analysis : 


Those  possessing  trousers  and  sometimes  wearing  them  tend  only  to  wear 
them  occasionally.  Detailed  trouser  counts  show  between  0%  and  1% 
wearing  trousers  in  the  provincial  towns,  4%  in  London  (July). 
More  elaborate  London  counts  showed  that  for  every  one  woman  over 
30  wearing  trousers,  13  women  under  30  were  wearing  them.  While  three 
times  as  many  middle-class  girls  were  wearing  trousers  as  working-class. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  is  that  in  Bolton  those  who  are  or  are 
going  to  wear  trousers  are  doing  so  very  preponderantly  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  work.  Of  the  comments  that  refer  to  work,  two-thirds  are 
from  Bolton : 

'I  shall  wear  them  if  I  do  war  work.' 

'I  might  have  to  at  work.' 

London  showed  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  aesthetic  aspect  than 
the  other  two  towns,  which  consider  the  question  much  more  in  terms 
of  necessity  and  convenience.  This  London  attitude  of  aesthetic  interest 
also  applies  to  female  disapproval: 

'I  rule  them  out.  They're  too  masculine  looking.  Let  men  be  men 
and  women  stay  women.'  (Middle-class). 

'I  think  a  woman  should  wear  the  clothes  she  is  born  to  wear.' 
(Housewife). 

'Not  unless  everyone  else  in  the  country  wore  them  at  the  same 
time.'  (Caretaker). 

'In  the  house,  or  at  the  seaside.  They  look  awful  in  London.' 
(Secretary). 

'I'm  an  old  maid,  I  only  wear  them  indoors  or  on  the  beach.' 
(Nurse). 

'I  like  a  lady  to  be  a  lady.'  (Housewife). 
Will  Women  Wear  Trousers  More? 

Women  were  asked  if  they  thought  they  would  wear  trousers  more  or 
less  often  now  clothes  were  rationed,  with  the  following  result : 


Class 


Percentage  of  women  in  this  class 
sometimes  wearing  trousers 

o 


A 
B 
C 
D 


37 
37 
29 
14 
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% 

More  . .       . .       . .       . .  11 

Less   4 

Same    79 

Doubtful    6 

The  tendency  to  increased  trouser  wearing  is  not,  therefore,  very 
strongly  marked  as  yet.  A  great  many  women  make  comments  which 
show  considerable  diffidence  about  wearing  trousers  even  when  they 
do  wear  them  occasionally.  Comments  like  this : 

'Not  unless  I  go  working  somewhere  where  I  have  to.' 
'Not  if  I  can  help  it.' 
'Not  unless  I  have  to.' 

The  commonest  reason  for  wearing  them  more  is  put  by  this  housewife : 
'  I  wear  them  if  there's  a  raid.  I  think  they're  more  decent  than  a 
skirt,  really,  for  the  bombs  you  know.  But  not  at  ordinary  times,  I 
wouldn't  like  them.' 

It  would  seem  that  considerable  further  propaganda  and  social 
sanction  was  needed  before  older  women  or  working-class  women  will 
wear  their  trousers  much,  even  if  they  have  them  (especially  outside 
London).  The  war  has  undoubtedly  increased  trouser  wearing,  but  there 
are  powerful  inhibitions  which  prevent  women  from  making  full  use  of 
trousers.  In  this  connection,  and  to  conclude  here,  we  may  quote  from 
a  report  prepared  separately  from  this  investigation,  on  the  information 
collected  through  Mass-Observation's  National  Panel  of  voluntary 
observers  (mainly  middle-class) :  (see  p.  35) 

'The  only  new  garment  mentioned  by  observers  is  "slacks"  which 
20%  of  women  say  they  have  taken  to  wearing  during  the  period 
under  review.  In  most  cases  observers  are  careful  to  state  the  purpose 
for  which  they  wear  their  newly  acquired  trousers : 

'I  now  have  a  pair  of  slacks  which  I  wear  for  firewatching.' 
(Schoolmistress). 

'  I  have  bought  a  pair  of  slacks  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  but 
wear  them  only  for  firewatching.'    (Social  worker). 

'  I  often  wear  trousers  (slacks)  and  a  sweater  when  working 
round  the  house  and  (since  September  last)  wear  this  type  of  thing 
as  night  attire.'   (Middle-class  housewife). 

'  No  new  ones  except  slacks,  which  I  bought  in  case  I  had  to 
leave  in  a  hurry,  and  wear  them  about  the  garden.'  (Retired 
nurse). 

This  tendency  to  explain  the  possession  of  trousers  in  this  way 
suggests  that,  especially  among  rather  older  women,  there  is  some 
uneasiness  about  wearing  them.  An  actress  expresses  this  more 
distinctly : 

'  I  do  not  wear  trousers  very  much  in  town  as  I  feel  self-conscious 
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in  them,  but  I  do  wear  them  locally  for  convenience  sometimes.' 
(Actress). 

In  fact  slacks,  which  are  the  only  new  female  garment  of  the  war 
mentioned  as  in  fairly  general  use,  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  quite 
accepted  as  normal  wear  by  those  who  have  acquired  them  at  all 
recently. 

XVI.  Ways  of  Making  Coupons  last 

{Question  13) 

63%  of  all  women  in  the  sample  said  that  there  was  no  special 
way  in  which  they  were  going  to  make  their  coupons  last.  That  is  to  say, 
just  over  a  third  had  thought  about  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  name 
some  specific  way  in  which  they  could  make  their  coupons  work  to 
full  advantage.  This  low  degree  of  reaction  is  in  line  with  the  fact 
that  over  half  the  women  do  not  expect  to  be  appreciably  affected  by 
rationing  {see  p.  8),  and  that  over  half  the  women  have  no  plan  for  use 
of  their  coupons  (p.  14). 

But  the  lack  of  enterprise  displayed  on  this  particular  point  was 
especially  great.  Of  the  comparatively  small  proportion  who  perceived 
any  necessity  to  do  anything  definite  about  it,  less  than  a  dozen  (out  of 
600  women  interviewed)  put  forward  any  really  constructive  ideas  on 
the  subject : 

'I've  gone  through  all  my  old  clothes  and  everything  I  don't  want 
I'm  cutting  up  for  the  children — things  that  just  aren't  smart  enough, 
and  old  dance  dresses.  They  do  very  well.  Then  I  can  save  their 
coupons  for  shoes  and  stockings,  which  they're  very  heavy  on.' 
(Housewife). 

'I  shall  go  in  for  trimming — bought  flowers  for  old  dresses,  and 
feathers  for  hats  from  Woolworth,  for  holidays.'  (Cleaner). 

'I'm  definitely  planning  to  go  in  for  a  definite  "going  native"  style. 
I  think  a  well-worked-out  individual  [style  means  you  need  far  less  of 
everything,  and  it  is  much  better  than  just  wearing  shabby  ordinary 
things.'  (Artist's  model). 

Taking  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  anything  like  a  suggestion  of 
what  one  will  do  to  make  coupons  last,  we  get  the  following : 

Proposed  step  to  make  coupons  Percentage  of  women 

last  suggesting  this 

Wearing  less  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  11 


Altering  clothes 
Mending 
Better  quality 


Cleaning 


Home  dressmaking 
Dyeing 

Second-hand  clothes 


10 
8 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
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In  addition,  a  number  of  other  points  were  mentioned  by  less  than 
1%,  namely: 

Planning  {see  p.  14) 

Wear  suits  instead  of  dresses  {see  p.  42) 

Not  going  looking  in  shop  windows  {see  p.  30) 

Wearing  laddered-stockings  {see  p.  39) 

Wearing  old  things  in  house 

Washing  clothes  more 

Concentrating  on  necessities 

Wearing  clothes  owned  until  worn  right  out 

Women  therefore  proposed  to  help  out  on  their  coupons  mainly  by 
wearing  less  (the  winter  effect  of  this  will  be  worth  watching!),  altering 
and  mending  clothes.  Then  comes  the  use  of  better  quality ;  its  position 
as  fourth  on  the  list  here  gives  a  check  on  the  depth  of  spontaneously 
expressed  feeling  about  this  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  breadth  of  feeling 
when  people  are  asked  specifically  about  better  quality  {see  p.  48). 

The  present  result  would  seem  to  confirm  the  suggestion  previously 
made  (p.  48)  that  the  move  towards  better  quality  is  an  idea  or  a  desire 
rather  than  necessarily  a  practical  piece  of  behaviour — in  some  sections 
and  classes.  People  appear  to  need  considerable  encouragement  on 
this  subject,  being  still  in  the  initial  stage  of  accepting  the  idea  only? 

There  are  some  class  differences  of  moderate  significance. 

Things  that  A  and  B  women  say  they  will  do  more  than  C  and  D 
women. 

Altering — twice  as  popular. 
Cleaning — slightly  more  popular. 

Things  that  C  and  D  women  say  they  will  do  more  than  A  and  B 
women. 

Mending 
Wearing  less 

Second-hand  clothes — never  mentioned  by  AB's 

The  only  big  difference  is  in  those  altering  clothes  among  AB's  and 
mending  among  CD's.  These  are  different  reactions  to  the  same 
problem  of  treating  and  renovating  an  old  garment;  the  middle-class 
reaction : 

'I'll  be  making  my  dance  dresses  into  underclothes.' 

'This  dress  I'm  wearing  (striped  silk),  it  had  long  sleeves  when  I 
bought  it,  but  I've  cut  them  short,  you  see,  and  put  the  material  into 
the  back  and  under  arms  where  it  was  wearing  too  much.' 

'I'm  going  to  give  my  nightdresses  new  tops,  which  they  need. 

I'm  going  to  cut  up  some  of  the  very  oldest,  and  put  the  good  material 

from  the  bottom  into  the  tops  of  the  better  ones.' 
The  working-class  reaction  was  in  the  direction  of  patching  and 
mending : 
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'Keep  on  at  me  patching.' 

'Give  the  boys'  socks  another  mend  over  after  they're  finished.' 
'  Keep  busy  at  the  mending,  not  so  much  throwing  out.' 

Not  so  class-confined  was  the  occasional  mention  of  smartening  up,  in 
effect  altering,  by  accessory  means : 

'I'll  get  one  good  outfit,  and  change  the  accessories  so  it  looks 
different  each  time.  I  never  had  an  outfit  before.' 

'I  shall  buy  nice  accessories  to  wear  with  old  clothes.' 

Age  differences  are  extremely  slight ;  there  was  an  exceptional  degree 
of  consistency  as  between  over  and  under  30's,  except  on  one  point — 
only  2%  of  over  30's  mentioned  home  dress-making,  but  7%  of  under 
30' s  favoured  this  method  of  supplementing  coupons. 

In  general,  the  trend  here  is  once  again  the  rather  negative  trend  we 
have  previously  encountered  in  this  report — and  we  claim  that  we  are  not 
people  who  usually  find  negative  trends,  and  that  a  negative  result  does 
not  reflect  a  negative  research  on  our  side.  By  now  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  impact  of  clothes  rationing  so  far  has  been  small  all  along  a  wide 
front  (see  p.  43).  What  has  happened  so  far,  and  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  next  few  months  is  simply  an  intensification  of  already 
current  habits  and  trends  (see  pp.  33,  34).  There  is  no  sensational 
swing  in  any  direction,  and  a  great  many  people  do  not  think  they 
will  have  to  give  up  anything  much,  though  a  good  many  think  they  will 
have  to  cut  down  in  a  number  of  smaller  ways.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
emphatic  reaction  to  rationing,  such  as  a  continued  rush  on  coupons ; 
or  detailed  planning  of  coupons ;  or  an  emphatic  swing  on  to  female 
trousers ;  or  any  wide-scale  decision  as  to  what  to  do  about  the  business. 
Indeed,  we  never  remember  to  have  done  a  research  and  a  report  on 
such  a  negative  subject.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  few  marked 
tendencies.  The  reasons  are  natural  enough,  and  we  have  already  given 
two  of  them  in  some  detail  (p.  9) — the  lack  of  much  clothes  planning 
and  clothes  thinking  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  the  general  psychological 
antagonism  to  any  form  of  advance  thinking  at  the  present  time.  We 
may  now  add  a  third  factor — clothes  rationing  has  not  so  far  affected 
people  much  and  many  people  have  not  been  affected  at  all;  many 
people,  especially  men,  have  decided  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
affected  in  any  way  (some  of  them  rightly,  but  some  of  them  wrongly). 
Therefore,  the  problem  of  this  investigation  is  not  in  effect  a  problem 
for  many  of  the  people  investigated,  and  it  has  proved  impossible  to 
get  them  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the  investigator,  the  advertiser, 
the  supplier,  while  they  are  in  this  stage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  as 
clothes  rationing  continues  this  methodological  difficulty  will  powerfully 
diminish.  The  delay  in  issuing  the  new  clothes  coupons  in  August  has 
already  operated  in  this  direction  (see  p.  25). 

This  increased  awareness  of  rationing  implications  as  the  rationing 
period  continues,  was  reflected  in  the  last  of  our  three  regional  samples, 
London,  where  by  mid- July  a  small  number  of  people  had  consciously 
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changed  their  attitude,  and  begun  to  realize  that  they  had  underestimated 
the  situation.    For  instance  two  C  class  women : 

'When  I  first  read  about  it  I  thought  to  myself:  "I  don't  think 
that's  going  to  affect  me  at  all ;  66  coupons!  Why,  I  shall  need  half  of 
it! "  But  then  I  began  to  buy  things  for  my  boy — a  pair  of  trousers,  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  socks,  and  two  summer  shirts — then  I  began  to 
think  to  myself:  "Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do  for  his  winter  things? 
26  coupons  doesn't  go  far,  when  you  start  to  spend  it."  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  didn't  realize  that  at  the  start.' 

'  I  didn't  think  it  would  affect  me  much,  nor  the  kiddies,  but  I  was 
looking  through  the  books  yesterday  and  I  got  quite  a  fright,  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  left.  And  I  don't  seem  to  have  got  much 
with  it,  that's  what  annoys  me.  Just  a  little  pair  of  socks  here, 
plimsols  there,  and  bits  of  wool  for  knitting.  Nothing  solid  at  all. 
It's  surprising  how  it  can  all  go  on  little  things.' 

As  time  goes  on,  and  especially  as  existing  stocks  and  clothes  wear  out, 
more  and  more  people  may  be  forced  away  from  their  present  negative 
attitude,  which  still  now  consists  of  thinking  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
small  modifications  and  minor  intensifications,  such  as  keeping  better 
clothes  for  going  out  and  shabby  ones  for  the  house : 

Til  use  my  old  things  in  the  house  when  nobody  is  around.' 
(Clerk). 

'Wearing  my  slops  more.'  (Shop  assistant). 

'I'll  keep  my  nice  dress  and  coat  just  for  the  afternoons,  and  keep 
on  any  old  thing  for  mucking  about  of  a  morning.'  (Housewife). 

'I  won't  put  my  stockings  on  till  I  go  out,  after  dinner  time.  You 
go  through  them  in  no  time,  kneeling  and  scrubbing  about.' 
(Housewife). 

But  the  process  is  remarkably  slow  and  sluggish.  Even  in  late  August 
apathy,  negativism,  is  easily  predominant. 


XVII.  Pooling  of  Coupons 

{Question  8) 

Throughout  this  survey,  women  have  been  far  ahead  of  men  in 
clothes  and  coupon  consciousness.  When  the  subject  of  pooling  coupons 
and  coupon  pools  was  investigated,  women  were  naturally  found 
to  be  the  coupon  bosses.  Over  half  the  men  have  their  coupons  con- 
trolled by  women,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  women  have  their 
coupons  controlled  by  men.  Some  typical  male  comments  on  various 
clothes  matters : 

'That's  for  my  wife  to  decide.' 

'My  wife  will  get  the  lion's  share.' 
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'  I  don't  think  I'll  have  much  say  in  that — I'm  going  to  be  married 
in  a  few  weeks.' 

Or,  an  investigator's  report  from  a  special  study  in  a  Northumberland 
mining  village : 

'The  first  fortnight  of  clothes  rationing  has  brought  out  reactions 
common  to  most  classes  and  ages  among  women,  although  the  num- 
ber of  coupons  used  varies  widely  according  to  income  and  occu- 
pation. Men  would  not  appear  to  be  using  their  coupons  personally; 
wives  do  most  of  the  family  shopping,  and  look  after  the  coupons, 
so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  is  the  reaction  of  women  that 
has  been  mainly  obtained.' 

Raw  figures  on  this  subject  are  somewhat  misleading,  for  while  a 
considerable  number  of  women  pool  their  coupons,  control  is  almost 
always  in  women's  hands  where  there  is  any  form  of  pooling.  The 
clearest  way  of  summarizing  the  following  table  is  by  saying  that  rather 
over  a  third  of  the  men  have  private  control  over  their  own  coupons, 
and  that  three-quarters  of  all  coupons  are  under  female  control. 

Percentage  making  this 
Coupon  arrangement  arrangement 

OF  MEN       OF  WOMEN 


Pooling    52  38 

Private  use   25  39 

Private,  but  will  pool  if  necessary  2  6 

Doubtful  or  undecided      ....  8  4 

Doesn't  apply         ..       .  .       ..  13  13 


The  'doesn't  apply'  category  covers  those  who  have  no  one  to  pool 
with,  e.g.  people  living  alone,  people  with  evacuated  families,  etc. 

In  both  sexes,  naturally  enough  pooling  was  twice  or  more  as  high 
among  married  as  among  single  people.  This  is  important,  as  it  is 
mainly  responsible  for  male  private  coupon  use — only  18%  of  married 
men  are  keeping  their  coupons  purely  for  private  use.  It  would  seem  that 
clothes  appeals  now  must  be  aimed  primarily  at  women,  especially  women 
over  30  (see  pp.  44  and  52) ;  secondly,  at  young  men  and  young  women, 
many  of  whom  now  have  a  much  increased  spending  capacity  also. 

The  relevant  figures  for  unmarried  people,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  table  above,  are : 

18%  of  single  men  are  pooling  coupons 
22%  of  single  women  are  pooling  coupons 

A  large  number  of  younger  people  of  both  sexes  are  not  pooling 
coupons  with  their  families  when  they  are  wage  earners,  even  when  they 
are  living  with  their  families.  Moreover,  while  most  married  men  are 
handing  their  coupons  into  the  family  pool,  many  married  women, 
while  controlling  their  husbands'  coupons,  show  an  attitude  to  pooling 
which  implies  that  they  still  regard  their  own  coupons  as  'private'. 
They  moreover  regard  their  husbands'  coupons  as  fair  game,  and  one 
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of  the  strongest  tendencies  in  the  survey  is  for  women  naturally  and 
immediately  to  take  the  use  of  their  husbands'  or  fathers'  coupons 
for  granted : 

'I've  used  all  my  husband's  up  now.'  (Rich  woman). 

'I  hope  to  pinch  daddy's  coupons.'  (Secretary). 

'Dad  says  he  won't  want  nothing  for  ten  years,  so  I  says  "I'll 
have  all  your  coupons,  then."  He's  on  shift  work  and  don't  dress  up 
much.'  (Housewife). 

'There's  only  dad  and  myself,  so  I  shall  use  the  majority.  I'm  just 
going  to  buy  drawing  room  curtains  for  our  new  house  so  I  don't 
know  how  I  stand.  I  got  the  net  curtains  ages  ago  and  could  have 
got  the  others,  but  I  just  put  it  off.'  (Shop  assistant). 

'I've  used  all  my  husband's  up  now.'  (Housewife). 

'When  we  get  short  we  shall  all  scramble  for  daddy's.'  (Typist). 

Men  usually  accept  this  situation  with  equanimity : 

'I  shall  give  my  wife  some  because  I  think  women  need  more.' 
(B.B.C.  employee). 

'My  family  will  pinch  them  all  right.'  (Builder). 

'In  my  family  there  are  four  females,  so  they'll  be  trying  to  borrow 
mine.  I  shall  let  them,  if  they're  nice  and  behave  themselves.'  (Corn 
merchant). 

'I've  got  two  daughters,  see.'  (Traffic  inspector). 
Only  very  occasionally  one  finds  a  man  standing  up  to  his  women  on 
the  subject : 

'My  family  want  mine,  but  I  won't  let  them  have  them.' 
(Electrician). 

'I'll  make  the  old  dutch  go  without  coupons.'  (Pensioner). 
'  My  husband  won't  let  me  have  his.  He's  a  mean  thing.'  (Clerk). 
'I've  got  my  book  in  my  pocket.  My  wife  wanted  to  know  if  she 
could  have  some,  but  I  said  "No".'  (Transport  manager). 

There  is  a  less  strong  tendency  for  young  people  to  use  older  people's 
coupons,  again  with  older  people  usually  accepting  this  good- 
humouredly : 

'I  keep  all  mine  for  my  daughters.  They  must  come  first,  we  old 
ones  have  had  our  day.  I  think  my  duty  is  to  get  them  well  married, 
so  they  must  have  the  best  of  clothes.'  (W.V.S.  helper). 

'The  family  have  taken  most  of  mine.  I've  got  a  son  and  daughter 
— they  left  it  till  the  last  minute,  and  of  course  they  want  to  look  smart, 
so  it's  mother  goes  without!'  (Laughs).  (Housewife). 

'I'll  give  my  boy  some  of  mine  at  a  pinch.  Young  people  need  more 
than  we  do.  I  may  have  this  coat  dyed  and  make  it  do  for  the  winter.' 
(Factory). 


'  My  mother's  nearly  80  and  I  could  use  her  coupons,  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  need  to.'  (Maid). 

'They're  all  married,  and  they'll  all  want  to  come  and  borrow 
some  of  mine.'  (Housewife). 

'My  mother  will  let  me  have  some  of  hers  if  I  get  stuck.'  (Typist). 

'I  hope  my  mother  will  let  me  have  some  of  hers,  but  that's  only 
hoping.  I  think  the  older  one  gets  the  less  variety  one  needs.'  (Office 
worker). 

There  are  no  significant  class  differences. 

The  only  significant  regional  difference  is  that  more  people  say  it  does 
not  apply  in  London  (19%  compared  with  10%  in  the  provincial  towns), 
largely  because  of  extensive  evacuation  and  other  population  shifts  in 
London,  whereas  families  are  much  less  broken  up  in  Bolton  and 
Worcester.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  who  are  pooling 
their  coupons  in  London  because  these  people  have  no  one  with 
whom  they  can  pool  (see  table  in  Appendix  VIII). 

XVIII.  Criticisms  of  the  Scheme 

{Question  9) 

Finally,  people  were  asked  to  name  any  points  about  the  scheme  that 
they  thought  unfair  or  badly  planned.  This  question  was  deliberately 
framed  to  encourage  adverse  comment  on  points  of  detail,  and  was  not 
intended  to  give  any  information  about  the  general  attitude  to  the 
scheme  as  a  whole  (already  described  on  page  8).  Nevertheless,  the 
majority  of  people  had  no  point  of  adverse  criticism  to  make — a 
negative  attitude  again.  People  are  usually  very  ready  to  give 
criticisms  of  anything  that  affects  them  personally,  when  encouraged  in 
this  way. 

The  majority  of  people — 68% — had  no  criticism  to  make.  But  the 
sex  difference  was  very  sharp : 

15%  of  men  had  a  criticism 
48%  of  women  had  a  criticism 

Even  among  those  making  criticisms,  the  general  feeling  was  one  of 
negative  approval,  acquiescence,  and  sometimes  active  approval.  Most 
people  felt  clothes  rationing  was  just  a  part  of  the  war  and  not  by  any 
means  a  worst  part.  Frequently  people  asked  about  their  clothes 
grumbles  would  veer  off  on  to  food  grumbles,  and  only  with  great 
difficulty  could  they  be  brought  back  on  to  clothes,  in  which  they  were 
markedly  less  interested. 

At  the  same  time,  among  a  minority  of  women  there  is  some  strong 
grumbling  on  the  rationing  scheme,  and  in  all  respects  they  feel  more 
strongly  about  it  than  men.  Men's  criticisms,  offered  by  only  one  man 
in  seven,  are  particularly  interesting  in  that  the  two  commonest  are  not 
made  on  their  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  others.  Following  are  the 
male  main  criticisms  in  order  of  frequency : 
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1.  Unfair  to  children 

2.  Hard  on  women 

3.  Difficulties  of  working  clothes 

4.  Underwear 

5.  Quality  ignored 

6.  Suits  penalised 

7.  Handkerchiefs  too  highly  couponed 

8.  Shoes  too  highly  couponed 

9.  Collars  too  highly  couponed 
10.  Shirts  too  highly  couponed 

Thus  the  only  important  male  grumble  directly  connected  with  the 
male  was  about  working  clothes,  though  this  has  been  partly  remedied 
since.  Most  of  these  grumbles  refer  to  wear  and  tear  on  the  job.  But  a 
minority,  who  usually  made  longish  comments,  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  being  smart  for  their  job  as  giving  them  extra  difficulty  {see  p.  45). 
Shop  assistants  and  upper-grade  restaurant  employees  were  the  chief 
complainers  on  this  score,  though  professional  people  also  mentioned 
it  a  good  deal.  The  complaint  was  also  voiced  on  behalf  of  other  people 
by  some  who  are  not  affected  personally  at  all. 

Women's  criticisms  were  much  more  voluminous,  and  covered  more 
points,  in  the  following  order  of  frequency : 

1.  Unfair  to  children 

2.  Stocking  difficulties 

3.  Working  clothes 

4.  Knitting  wool 

5.  Underwear 

6.  Summer  clothes 

7.  Quality  ignored 

8.  Unfair  to  brides 

9.  Expectant  mothers  penalised 

10.  Home-dressmaking  inequalities 

11.  Handkerchiefs 

12.  Suits 

13.  Shoes 

14.  Household  items 

15.  Collars 

16.  Hard  on  men 

Thus,  while  women  show  solicitude  for  the  male  as  item  16,  men  show 
solicitude  for  the  women  as  item  2.  But  both  sexes  are  agreed  in  putting 
the  child  position  first.  There  is  strong  feeling  on  this  up  to  mid- July, 
especially  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  Under-5  clothing  being  determined  by  size,  not  actual  age  of  child. 
Many  big  3-  and  4-year  olds  take  over-5  sizes. 

(b)  Extra  difficulty  of  evacuated  children,  wearing  things  out  very  fast 
in  the  country. 
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(c)  Materials  for  children's  clothes  are  rationed,  so  that  a  mother  who 
makes  her  under-5-year-old's  things  is  penalised. 

(d)  Expectant  mothers  have  to  give  up  their  own  coupons  (see  recent 
order  adjusting  this). 

Throughout  the  criticisms  there  was  a  good  deal  of  class-conscious 
comment,  though  this  was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  first  reactions  to 
clothes  rationing  (p.  7),  when  people  tended  to  think  that  this  scheme 
would  work  out  like  some  other  controls  which  have  proved  more 
advantageous  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  there  is  strong 
underlying  feeling  among  quite  a  section  of  the  community  on  class 
lines,  as  typically  illustrated  by  these  three  working-class  comments : 

'I  think  all  government  plans  are  unfair  to  people  with  a  limited 
income.' 

'The  working  people  are  worst  off.  We're  heavy  on  pinafores,  and 
then  we  haven't  had  the  money  to  stock  up.' 

'Ladies  of  leisure  scrounging  round,  tipping  the  man  behind  the 
counter.' 

While  quite  a  number  of  upper-  and  middle-class  people  comment  on 
this  point  too : 

'It's  very  hard  on  the  working-class  to  give  as  many  coupons  for 
cheap  articles  that  won't  wear.' 

'Too  many  coupons  for  cheap  shoes — it's  hard  on  the  working 
class.  The  whole  thing  would  have  been  better  planned  on  the  money 
basis.' 

Actual  class-differences  of  attitudes  on  points  of  detail  are  not  con- 
siderable, but  there  are  two  items  which  provoke  more  than  five  times 
as  much  complaint  from  the  richest  class  (A)  than  from  the  poorest 
class  (D),  namely : 

Penalisation  of  home-dressmaking 
Knitting  wool 

On  the  whole,  criticisms  were  offered  in  good  humoured  spirit,  focussed 
on  various  isolated  discrepancies  and  unfairnesses  in  the  scheme,  and 
quite  often  ones  that  did  not  directly  concern  the  speaker.  The  scheme 
is  accepted,  and  extensions  of  it  will  probably  be  accepted  in  somewhat 
the  same  spirit  of  minor  criticisms,  mainly  female. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  the  community  which  is  much  more 
critical  of  the  scheme :  the  clothes  shopkeeper.  And  especially  the  small 
clothes  shopkeeper.  78%  of  shops  studied  in  this  investigation  were 
critical.  But  twice  as  many  large  shops  had  no  criticism  as  compared 
with  small  shops,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  small  shops  were 
antagonistic  to  the  whole  scheme.  London  shopkeepers  were  markedly 
more  dissatisfied  than  provincial  ones,  and  the  same  tendency  was  found 
among  London  customers. 
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All  round,  there  was  rather  more  criticism  in  London.  There  are 
probably  two  main  factors  involved  here : 

1.  London  people  tend  to  be  slightly  more  critical  than  provincial 
people  on  many  issues — to  put  it  crudely,  they  are  'more  sophisti- 
cated'. 

2.  The  time-factor — criticism  on  specific  points  increased  during  the 
period  of  study  {see  p.  4  for  dates),  though  some  of  the  more  serious 
criticisms  were  met  and  there  is  therefore  no  steady  movement 
towards  increased  criticism,  which  has  anyway  never  been  very 
considerable  on  any  of  the  broader  issues,  other  than  child  rationing. 

XIX.  The  Shopkeepers'  Attitude 

We  have  now  completed  consideration  of  the  consumer  reactions 
studied  in  this  investigation.  Parallel  with  this,  a  simple  study  of  clothes 
shopkeepers'  attitudes  was  conducted.  This  can  be  briefly  considered  in 
summary  form : 

1.  The  immediate  effect  of  clothes  rationing  was  a  slight  increase  in 
sales,  especially  in  big  shops,  and  in  London.  This  effect  did  not 
continue  after  the  first  week — fortnight,  and  only  one-third  of  shops 
noted  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  one  shop  in  ten  noted  an  immediate 
drop  in  sales.  Most  shops  noted  no  effect  at  all  in  the  first  week  {see 
p.  19). 

2.  The  cumulative  effect  was  more  marked,  and  only  a  quarter  of  the 
shops  had  felt  no  such  effect  by  early  July.  Most  found  that  the  effect 
was  being  adverse,  though  not  to  any  great  degree.  And  this  adver- 
sity was  felt  predominantly  by  the  small  shops.  75%  of  small  shops 
noted  adverse  effects  in  general,  as  compared  with  20%  of  big  shops. 
On  the  other  hand,  20%  of  big  shops  noted  favourable  effects,  as 
compared  with  only  5%  small  shops. 

3.  The  different  effect  on  small  and  big  shops  in  both  London  and  the 
provinces  up  to  mid- July.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  typical 
shopkeepers'  comments.  First  two  from  Worcester : 

(i)  Marks  &  Spencer:  'We  have  had  very  little  trouble  of  any  kind. 
People  seem  to  spend  their  coupons  without  any  thought  at  all. 
It's  amazing ;  they  don't  seem  to  be  scared  of  using  their  coupons, 
they  just  don't  seem  to  realize  that  they  won't  get  any  more.  Our 
girls  have  sometimes  cut  out  a  whole  26  coupons  at  a  time — and 
the  women  bring  their  husband's  books  and  use  them  up  too.  I 
sometimes  wonder  when  they  will  come  to  the  end  of  their 
coupons ;  they  spend  and  spend  at  our  counters,  it  seems  to  be 
limitless.' 

(ii)  Small  Underwear  and  Hosiery  working-class  shop:  'This  is  the 
ruin  of  the  small  shopkeeper.  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  held  down  here,  and  though  the  man  said  it  would  not 
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mean  the  small  shopkeeper  going  out  of  business,  I  came  home 
and  said  to  my  daughter:  "We  may  as  well  put  up  the  shutters 
right  away".' 

Similarly  in  London : 

(i)  Good  class  store,  Kilburn:  '  On  the  whole  it's  been  very  even.  It's 
worked  out  better  than  I  expected.  I've  been  in  the  business  for 
years,  and  I  always  used  to  say  it  was  impossible  to  ration 
clothes ;  it  just  wouldn't  work.  But  it  has  worked.  I  don't  say 
perfect,  but  it's  worked,  hasn't  it? ' 

(ii)  Small  women's  clothes  shop,  working-class,  Shepherd's  Bush:  'It's 
ruined  the  small  trader,  but  the  Government  doesn't  care.  Mr.  B. 
(her  husband)  has  been  here  for  19  years,  but  we  think  we  shall 
be  forced  to  close.  But  that's  the  idea,  isn't  it?  They'll  say  there  are 
two  others  near,  and  you  can't  all  get  a  living.  The  Purchase  Tax 
nearly  finished  us — people  round  here  don't  understand,  they've 
all  become  so  guinea-minded.  We  often  pay  the  Purchase  Tax 
ourselves  and  just  make  three  or  four  shillings  so  as  to  make  a 
sale.' 

4.  Men's  clothes  shops  seem  to  have  been  particularly  hard  hit,  so  far. 
They  consider  themselves  more  affected  than  women's  shops,  and 
even  the  large  ones  are  more  worried.  Thus  a  manager  in  a  large 
upper-class  men's  clothing  shop  reports : 

'Business  has  gone  right  down  and  stayed  down.  We've  sold  no 
suits  and  taken  no  orders  for  them  at  all.  We're  still  selling  ties, 
shirts  and  socks  and  so  on,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities.  And 
anyway,  it  takes  a  great  many  sales  of  things  like  that  to  equal  one 
suit.' 

Many  of  the  small  men's  shops  seem  almost  in  despair,  particularly  in 
London.  For  instance,  the  owner  of  a  small  working-class  men's  shop 
in  Camden  Town : 

'It's  put  paid  to  my  business,  I  can  tell  you  that  much.  I'm  selling 
absolutely  nothing.  I  used  to  take  three  or  four  pounds  in  the 
morning,  and  how  much  do  you  think  I  took  this  morning?  6d!  It 
was  for  a  collar-band,  that's  not  rationed.  I  lose  £4  or  £5  worth  of 
sales  a  day.' 

5.  Supply  difficulties  have  so  far  been  felt  more  in  the  provinces  than  in 
London,  and  more  stress  is  laid  on  it  there.  Here,  again,  the  small 
shopkeeper  feels  it  more  and  claims  that  the  quota  system  operates 
against  him. 

6.  Quality  is  commented  on  by  some  shopkeepers,  and  some  small 
shopkeepers  are  actually  worried  by  the  tendency  they  note  for 
people  to  buy  better  quality  (see  p.  48). 

'All  they're  doing  is  to  force  people  to  buy  the  better  quality. 
We  can't  sell  our  cheap  things  now,  and  that's  no  economy.' 
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7.  Casual  buying  is  a  very  particular  worry  of  the  small  shopkeeper, 
who  relied  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  odd  customer  who  comes 
in  in  a  hurry  for  small  articles,  like  handkerchiefs.  Thus  a  small 
owner  in  Kilburn : 

'It's  nearly  closing  us  down,  that's  what  it's  doing.  Sales  have 
dropped  terribly,  it's  reduced  us  all  round.  Especially  the  odd 
customer,  if  you  know  what  I  mean — the  man  down  for  the  week- 
end who  wants  a  collar  or  a  pair  of  socks  in  a  hurry.' 

And  another,  same  district : 

'  Especially  the  forces,  it's  hard  for.  Again  and  again  I  have  men 
home  on  leave  coming  in  for  the  odd  handkerchief  and  I  have  to 
refuse  them.  Only  this  morning  I  had  to  refuse  an  R.A.F.  officer 
who  wanted  a  handkerchief.' 

A  similar  owner  in  Camden  Town : 

'These  fellows  working  on  the  railway  (just  across  the  road), 
they  used  to  come  in  and  out,  a  handkerchief  here,  a  pair  of 
socks  there,  but  there's  none  of  that  now.  You  remember  that 
terrible  wet  Friday — three  weeks  ago  it  must  have  been — and  the 
fellows  out  there  had  got  soaked  through  and  through — I  was 
sorry  for  them,  I  really  was — they  came  in  here  dripping  and 
running  with  water,  and  they  wanted  to  buy  some  socks  to  change 
into — dry  socks,  you  know — but  I  couldn't  let  them  have  them. 
They  asked  me :  "Can't  you  oblige,  just  the  once?"  but  I  couldn't. 
I'd  get  in  trouble.  I  was  sorry  for  the  fellows,  but  I  told  them  "I 
can't  do  it,  not  if  you  was  my  own  brother".' 

'  Mind,  when  it  started,  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  I 
have  a  friend  in  the  business  in  Wood  Green,  and  I  was  talking  to 
him  and  he  said  "Your  job's  ruined."  "Nonsense,"  I  said,  "If 
people  want  a  thing  they'll  buy  it ;  have  to."  But  he  was  right.' 

A  working-class  men's  hosier  in  Worcester : 

'People  used  to  be  always  popping  in  for  an  odd  handkerchief 
when  they'd  come  out  without  one.  We  don't  get  any  more  of  that 
now.  It's  very  hard  on  the  forces.  We  had  a  poor  fellow  in  this 
morning,  an  Air  Force  fellow,  he'd  left  his  handkerchief  behind ; 
but  of  course,  I  couldn't  let  him  have  one.' 

8.  Future  Prospects  are  regarded  darkly  by  the  small  shopkeeper,  more 
hopefully  by  the  big.  A  third  of  small  shopkeepers  regard  their 
position  as  hopeless,  a  point  of  view  taken  by  practically  none  of  the 
large  shopkeepers.  Over  half  the  small  shopkeepers  are  strongly 
pessimistic,  and  only  one  in  twenty  of  them  sees  the  prospect  as  even 
fair — whereas  more  than  a  third  of  the  big  and  medium  shops  con- 
sider prospects  ranged  from  fair  to  good.  There  is  much  bitterness 
on  this  subject  from  small  shopkeepers,  a  good  deal  of  it  directed 
against  the  Government  and  the  multiple  stores  and  chain  stores. 
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9.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  among  shopkeepers,  far  more 
than  among  the  public.  Many  shopkeepers  regarded  the  whole  scheme 
as  a  mistake,  or  dwelt  in  detail  on  what  they  considered  mistakes  in 
it.  They  see  a  general  fall  in  buying,  which  is  indeed  inevitable.  But 
some  of  the  pessimism  seems  to  go  beyond  the  fact,  and  some  of  the 
antagonism  seems  to  go  beyond  the  logic  of  circumstances.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  feeling  of  distress  at  this  unexpected,  shock  tactics, 
control  of  all  the  commodities  that  clothes  shops  sell.  But  there  is  also 
a  tendency  for  shopkeepers  sometimes  to  be  more  pessimistic  than 
they  need  be,  and  this  is  specially  so  among  male  shops.  As  we  have 
shown,  male  shops  are  indeed  likely  to  suffer  owing  to  the  female 
control  of  coupons  {see  p.  59  et  seq.). 


NOTE 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  check  and  correct  all 
figures  in  this  report.  Any  minor  errors  will,  we  trust, 
be  forgiven  in  the  interests  of  publishing  the  material 
while  it  is  still  immediately  relevant. 
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Note. — Throughout  the  text  the  letters  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  used  to 
denote  the  four  main  economic  classes : 


A  =  Upper  class. 

B  =  Middle  class. 

C  =  Artisan  class. 

D  =  Unskilled  working  class. 

APPENDIX  I  (pp.  8-14) 

Q.\.  'In  what  ways  do  you  think  clothes  rationing  will  affect  you 
personally?^ 

MALE  AND  FEMALE 


BOLTON 

V 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

Doubtful   . . 

/o 

13 

/o 

10 

/o 

9 

Not  at  all  . . 

64 

58 

60 

A  lot 

4 

5 

8 

Wear  on  job 

4 

5 

6 

Got  stock 

22 

21 

20 

Stockings  . . 

5 

7 

6 

Children    . . 

2 

4 

4 

Other  things 

13 

16 

19 

Total  interviews  . 

300 

300 

300 

MALE  AND  FEMALE:  AB's  AND  CD's  COMPARED 


Doubtful  .. 
Not  at  all  .. 
A  lot 

Wear  on  job 
Got  stock 
Stockings  . . 
Children    . . 
Other  things 

Total  interviews 


AB 


63 
7 
3 

35 
5 
2 

19 

300 


CD 

V 

/o 

11 

60 
5 
6 

15 
8 
4 

16 

600 
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APPENDIX  I— continued 


MALE  AND 

FEMALE  COMPARISON 

Female 

Male 

Doubtful   . . 

% 

  13 

% 
9 

Not  at  all  . . 

D4 

o  / 

A  lot 

6 

5 

Wear  on  job 

j 

7 

/ 

Got  stock 

  20 

22 

Stockings  . . 

  12 

0 

Children    . . 

  4 

1 

Other  things 

  18 

15 

Total  Interviews 

 600 

300 

FEMALE 

:  AGE  COMPARISON 

Over  30 

30  and  Under 

Doubtful 

% 
11 

% 
14 

Not  at  all  . . 

64 

43 

A  lot 

6 

6 

Wear  on  job 

mm                        mm  J 

2 

UUL  alOCis.                  .  . 

21 

18 

Stockings 

9 

17 

Children    . . 

c 

1 

Other  things 

16 

18 

1  ULdl  111  LCI  VIC  Wo      .  . 

324 

276 

MALE: 

AGE  COMPARISON 

Over  30 

30  and  Under 

Doubtful 

% 
9 

% 

1 

Not  at  all 

65 

71 

A  lot 

0 

A 
et 

Wear  on  job 

Q 

o 

J 

Got  stock 

25 

18 

Children 

....  1 

2 

Other  things 

18 

12 

Total  interviews   . . 

189 

111 

In  the  above  tables,  of  course,  a  number  of  people  answered 
in  several  categories. 
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APPENDIX  II  (pp.  14-17) 

2.  6  Do  you  think  it  better  to  plan  your  clothes  buying  a  year  ahead,  or 
to  use  your  coupons  whenever  you  feel  like  it?'' 

MALE  AND  FEMALE 


BOLTON 

0/ 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

Doubtful  .. 

7o 
4 

V 

/o 

6 

V 
/o 

9 

Plan 

36 

42 

31 

rNU  r  ldn     .  . 

ou 

52 

60 

Total  interviews  . 

300 

300 

300 

MALE  AND 

FEMALE: 

AB's  COMPARED 

BOLTON 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

Doubtful   . . 

/o 

1 

V 

/o 

6 

/o 

11 

Plan 

57 

56 

45 

7\Tr>  Plan 

1>U  l  la.il       .  .  . 

38 

44 

Total  interviews  . 

100 

100 

100 

MALE  AND 

FEMALE 

CD's  COMPARED 

BOLTON 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

Doubtful  .. 

% 

4 

/o 

6 

/o 

7 

Plan 

30 

36 

28 

No  Plan    . . 

66 

58 

65 

Total  interviews  . 

200 

200 

200 

FEMALE:  AB  AND  CD  COMPARISON 

AB 

CD 

V 

Doubtful  .. 

/o 

5 

/o 

5 

Plan 

58 

35 

No  Plan    . . 

37 

60 

Total  interviews 

200 

400 

MALE:  AB  AND  CD 

•  COMPARISON 

AB 

CD 

Doubtful  .. 

% 
9 

% 
8 

Plan 

41 

24 

No  Plan    . . 

50 

68 

Total  interviews 


100 


200 


APPENDIX  ll-continued 
MALE  AND  FEMALE:  AB  AND  CD  COMPARISON 


AB 

CD 

Doubtful 

/o 

1 

V 

/o 

6 

Plan 

50 

30 

No  Plan 

43 

64 

Total  interviews   . . 

300 

600 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  COMPARISON 

Female 

Male 

JLJOUDUU1 

/o 

/o 

0 

o 

Plan  a  good  idea 

42 

30 

No  Plan  is  better  . . 

62 

Total  interviews   . . 

600 

300 

FEMALE 

:  AGE  COMPARISON 

Uver  JU 

30  and  under 

Doubtful  .. 

% 

/  o 

4 

/  0 

5 

Plan 

35 

51 

No  Plan 

61 

44 

Total  interviews   . . 

324 

276 

MALE: 

AGE  COMPARISON 

Over  30 

30  and  under 

Doubtful  .. 

% 
12 

/o 

3 

Plan 

26 

36 

No  Plan 

62 

61 

Total  interviews   . . 

189 

111 
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APPENDIX  III  (pp.  18-26) 

LIST  OF  SALES  OBSERVED  AND  REPORTED  UPON 

IN  LONDON 


YClilUUa    VVCoL  1^11  U.  511UU5             .  .  . 

Til  TIP 

.             .  .            J  U11C 

UQTTy  <X  1  OlQS  .  . 

•  •  5> 

jtn 

X  VJllLlJULgo                      •  •                •  .                •  •  • 

•  •  J> 

•j  in 

1/ on  Alio   W/^c^"    Utln  vtAI'AO 

Various  west  jzjiq  oiores      . . 

•  •  JJ 

jutn 

JLalaYctlc 

. .  juiy 

zna 

Raoul 

•                •  •  99 

zna 

OVVd.il  Oc  X-/U.gctl                     .  .              .  . 

•                 •  •  J5 

Z.JULU. 

C&A  

•  •  »5 

2nd 

Bourne  &  Hollingsworth 

•           »;>  •  99 

4th 

Various  West  End  Stores 

•              •  •  J) 

4th 

D.  H.  Evans  

•  •  >5 

9th 

Harvey  Nicholls 

•  •  J5 

17th 

Druce  &  Sons  . . 

•  •  5> 

17th 

And,  for  a  check : 

Various  large  stores  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . .       July  19th-20th 
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APPENDIX  IV  (pp.  44-47) 

QA.  'Do  you  think  you'll  attach  more  importance  to  being  comfortable  or 
to  looking  smart?' 

FEMALE 


BOLTON 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

TOTAL 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

Doubtful 

4 

A 

j 

Comfortable  . . 

49 

46 

47 

47 

Smart 

22 

19 

18 

20 

Both  .. 

25 

31 

28 

28 

Total  interviews 

200 

200 

200 

600 

y  at  P 

1V1  A.  Li  ±j 

BOLTON 

0/ 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

TOTAL 

V 

Doubtful 

/o 

4 

% 
7 

% 
10 

/o 

Comfortable  . . 

55 

68 

55 

59 

Smart 

28 

13 

15 

19 

Both 

13 

12 

20 

15 

Total  interviews 

100 

100 

100 

100 

MALE 

AND  FEMALE 

BOLTON  WORCESTER 

o/  o/ 

LONDON 

Doubtful 

/o 

4 

/o 

5 

% 
8 

Comfortable  . . 

52 

57 

51 

Smart 

25 

16 

17 

Both  .. 

19 

22 

24 

Total  interviews 

300 

300 

300 

MALE  AND 

FEMALE:  AB  AND 

CD  COMPARED 

AB 

CD 

Doubtful  . . 

% 
4 

/o 

6 

Comfortable 

56 

52 

Smart 

15 

22 

Both 

25 

20 

Total  interviews   . . 

300 

600 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  COMPARISON 

Female 

Male 

Doubtful  . 

% 
5 

% 
1 

Comfortable 

47 

59 

Smart 

20 

19 

Both 

28 

15 

Total  interviews   . . 

600 

300 
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APPENDIX  V  (pp.  47-49) 

Q.  5.  'Do you  think  you'll  buy  better  quality,  more  expensive  stuff,  or  the 
same  quality  as  you  bought  before?' 

MALE 


BOLTON 

0/ 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

TOTAL 

Doubtful 

/  0 

5 

% 
2 

% 
7 

% 
5 

Same 

37 

29 

36 

34 

Same,  but  pay  more  . . 

6 

7 

3 

5 

Same,  always  good  . . 

14 

8 

17 

13 

Better 

36 

46 

30 

37 

Money  problems 

8 

7 

5 

7 

Quality  is  worse,  anyway 

3 

1 

6 

3 

Worse 

1 

4 

6 

4 

Total  interviews 

100 

100 

100 

300 

Note. — On  this  and  the  following  tables  in  Appendix  V,  occasional 
people  appear  under  more  than  one  category  because  they  sometimes 
mentioned  'money  problems'  or  'quality  is  worse'  after  answering  the 
main  substance  of  the  question.  The  answer  'quality  is  worse'  is  in 
effect  an  answer  to  the  question,  but  those  who  spoke  about  money 
problems  were  doing  so  spontaneously,  elaborating  the  theme.  It  is 
useful,  however,  to  include  this  group  on  the  tables  as  it  shows  roughly 
a  comparative  distribution  of  immediate  money  anxiety  on  this  aspect 
of  the  clothing  problem,  e.g.,  considerably  greater  among  C's  and  D's, 
older  people. 


FEMALE 

BOLTON     WORCESTER     LONDON  TOTAL 


Doubtful 

% 
4 

% 
4 

% 
4 

/o 

4 

Same 

28 

22 

23 

24 

Same,  but  pay  more  . . 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Same,  always  good  . . 

11 

11 

12 

11 

Better 

51 

55 

50 

52 

Money  problems 

9 

6 

10 

8 

Quality  is  worse,  anyway 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Worse 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Total  interviews 

200 

200 

200 

600 
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APPENDIX  V—  continued 

FEMALE  AND  MALE 


BOLTON      WORCESTER  LONDON 

o/                         o/  o/ 

Doubtful 

/o 

4 

/o 

3 

/o 

5 

Same 

33 

26 

30 

Same,  but  pay  more 

4 

5 

3 

kjcuiiw,  <XL w ay o  iiuuu        •  , 

13 

10 

15 

Better  

43 

50 

40 

Money  problems 

9 

7 

8 

Quality  is  worse 

3 

2 

5 

Worse  

1 

3 

4 

Total  interviews 

300 

300 

300 

AB's 

AND  CD's 

COMPARED 

AB 

CD 

V 

Doubtful 

% 
2 

/o 

5 

Same 

22 

33 

Same,  but  pay  more 

3 

4 

octiiic,  ctiwciya  guuu 

21 

9 

Better 

48 

44 

Money  problems 

3 

10 

Quality  is  worse  anyway 

3 

4 

Worse      . . 

1 

2 

Total  interviews   . . 

300 

600 

FEMALE:  AGE  COMPARISON 

Over  30  30  and  under 


Doubtful  

/o 

5 

% 
3 

Same 

27 

21 

Same,  but  pay  more 

3 

4 

Same,  always  good 

15 

10 

Better   

43 

63 

Money  problems 

9 

8 

Quality  is  worse  anyway  . . 

4 

2 

Worse   

1 

0 

Total  interviews  

324 

276 
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APPENDIX  V — continued 

MALE:  AGE  COMPARISON 

Over  30  30  and  under 


%  % 


Doubtful 

6 

3 

Same 

34 

35 

Same,  pay  more  ... 

7 

2 

Same,  always  good 

15 

9 

Better  ..   

31 

48 

Money  problems 

8 

4 

Quality  is  worse  anyway  . . 

5 

1 

Worse 

3 

3 

Total  interviews  

189 

111 
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APPENDIX  VI  (pp.  34-44) 

Q.  6.  '  What  things  that  you  used  to  buy  do  you  think  you  will  give  up?' 


FEMALE 

BOLTON      WORCESTER    LONDON  TOTAL 


% 

% 

/  o 

/o 

/o 

Doubtful 

10 

17 

15 

14 

No  change 

26 

27 

28 

27 

Give  up: 

Stockings 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Stockings  in  summer 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Summer  frocks 

6 

3 

2 

4 

Sports  clothes 

i 
j 

U 

1 

1 

J_/VCLLlllg  UTCbb           .  . 

i 

i 

Z 

i 

I 

i 
l 

Ih'q  f> r*\T  c  n  aac 

rallLy  isILUca            .  . 

Z 

z 

n 
u 

i 

l 

i^UAuxy   aiiu.  lctiiLy 

goods 

3 

3 

i 

X 

2 

Other  things 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Cut  down: 

Stockings 

25 

20 

32 

26 

Underwear 

9 

7 

10 

9 

Summer  frocks 

6 

4 

4 

5 

Dresses 

6 

11 

7 

8 

Coats 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Shoes 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Gloves 

0 

Z 

z 

Hankies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Blouses  and  jumpers 

2 

5 

3 

3 

Luxury  and  fancy 

goods 

/  6 

4 

2 

4 

Other  things 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Everything 

5 

1 

2 

3 

Total  interviews 

200 

200 

200 

600 

Note. — In  this  and  the  following  tables,  percentages  add  up  to  well 
over  100  in  most  columns  because  people  often  mention  two 
or  more  items  for  cutting  down  and /or  for  giving  up. 
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APPENDIX  VI— continued 


MALE  AND  FEMALE:  AB's  AND  CD's  COMPARED 


AB 

0/ 

CD 

o  / 

Doubtiul 

% 

11 

% 

14 

No  change 

33 

36 

Give  up: 

Sports  clothes  . . 

5 

1 

Fancy  shoes 

1 

1 

Fancy  goods   

3 

2 

Other  things 

12 

6 

Cut  down: 

Socks  and  stockings    . . 

17 

17 

T  T  J 

Underwear 

3 

7 

Coats     . .       . .       . .  v. 

1 

3 

Dresses  and  suits 

n 

y 

9 

bnoes 

c 
0 

VJ1UVC3       .  .               .  .               .  .  . 

9 

i 

i 

Hankies 

0 

1 

Fancy  goods 

3 

2 

Other  things 

25 

20 

Everything 

3 

2 

Total  interviews 

300 

600 

MAT  F  AND  FEMALE 

COMPARISON 

Female 

o/ 

Male 

0/ 

Doubtiui 

/o 
1  /I 

14 

1 1 

No  change 

z/ 

42 

Give  up: 

Sports  clothes 

1 

4 

Fancy  shoes 

1 

1 

Fancy  goods 

2 

1 

Other  things  

13 

7 

Cut  down: 

Stockings  and  socks    . . 

26 

7 

Underwear   

9 

3 

Coats     . .   

3 

2 

Dresses  and  suits 

o 

o 

o 
O 

Shoes 

5 

5 

VjriOVCa 

0 

i 
i 

1 
l 

Fancy  goods 

4 

1 

Other  things 

13 

28 

Everything 

3 

3 

Total  interviews 

600 

300 
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APPENDIX  VI— continued 

FEMALE:  AGE  COMPARISON 

Over  30  30  and  under 


%  % 

Doubtful   14  12 

No  change          . .       . .       . .  34  19 

Stockings  (Give  up,  cut  down)     . .  26  36 

Give 'up: 

Summer  frocks          ....  2  5 

Sports  clothes  . .       . .       . .  0  2 

Evening  dress   . .       . .       . .  1  1 

Fancy  shoes     ......  1  1 

Luxuries  and  fancy  goods     . .  2  2 

Other  things     .....       . .  4  3 

Cut  down: 

Underwear       . .       . .       . .  7  10 

Summer  frocks          ....  4  6 

Dresses  . .       . .       . .       . .  6  11 

Coats     . .       . .'       . .       . .  5  2 

Gloves   3  4 

Hankies          . .       . .       . .  0  2 

Blouses  and  jumpers   ....  2  4 

Fancy  goods     . .       . .       . .  3  5 


N.B. — The  above  tables  give  only  the  more 
inter e sting  comparisons  in  the  particular 
group 


APPENDIX  VII  (pp.  26-30) 

Q.  7.  'Roughly  how  many  of  your  coupons  do  you  think  you  will  keep  for 
shoes? ' 


MALE 

AND  FEMALE 

BOLTON 

0/ 

WORCESTFR 

°/ 

0/ 

UOUDlIUl 

/o 
1U 

/o 

1U 

13 

None 

in 

1U 

/T 

O 

i  o 
13 

Few 

5 

2 

3 

Most 

4 

9 

4 

5-7   

14 

1? 

17 

10-14 

32 

30 

"XA. 

15-21   

15 

18 

12 

20-28   

8 

9 

3 

Over  20-28 

2 

4 

1 

Total  intprvipws 

300 

300 

300 

lLl  A.  IN  1J    JrJD  lvl  t\    H  . 

AB's  COMPARED  REGIONALLY 

BOLTON 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

JJOUDtlUi 

% 
8 

% 
12 

/o 

17 

JNone 

13 

10 

13 

Few 

5 

4 

3 

Most 

8 

3 

5 

5-7   

9 

4 

12 

1fL_14 
IU— 1*1 

22 

37 

29 

15-21   

22 

19 

15 

20-28   

10 

9 

4 

Over  20-28 

3 

2 

2 

Total  interviews 

100 

100 

100 

MALE  AND  FEMALE:  CLASS  COMPARISON 

AB 

CD 

Doubtful 

% 
12 

% 
11 

None 

12 

9 

Few 

3 

3 

Most 

5 

7 

5-7 

10 

15 

10-14 

32 

33 

15-21 

17 

12 

20-28 

7 

7 

Over  20-28 

2 

2 

Total  interviews   . . 

300 

600 
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APPENDIX  VII— continued 


MALE  AND  FEMALE:  COMPARISON 


Female 

V 

Male 

V 

UOUDtlUl 

/o 
14 

/o 

Q 
O 

None 

1  n 

Q 

y 

Few 

A 

D 

Most 

6 

7 

5-7  

11 

17 

1  f\    1  A 

1U— 14 

ZD 

/in 
4U 

15-21 

18 

9 

20-28 

8 

6 

Over  20-28 

3 

1 

Total  interviews   . . 

. .«  ... 

600 

300 

APPENDIX  VIII  (pp.*.58-6l) 


Q.  8.  'In  your  family,  are  you  going  to  pool  all  your  clothes  coupons,  or 
will  you  each  use  your  own?9 


MALE  AND  FEMALE:  REGIONAL  COMPARISON 


BOLTON 

WORCESTER 

LONDON 

Doubtful  or  undecided 

% 
6 

/o 

1 

% 
5 

Pool   

47 

45 

39 

Private  use 

34 

32 

31 

Not  apply 

9 

11 

19 

Own,  pool  if  necessary 

2 

5 

6 

Depends  on  wife 

2 

0 

0 

Total  interviews 

300 

300 

300 
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APPENDIX  IX  (pp.  61-64) 

A  few  criticisms  from  diaries  kept  by  voluntary  observers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — as  with  the  interview  sample,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  criticism,  but  little  against  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  The  following  are 
typical  of  early  adverse  comments.  After  the  first  week  there  was  less 
comment  and  some  of  the  unfairness  disappeared ;  owing  to  the  time 
lag  in  diaries  coming  in  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  whether  this  criticism 
has  increased  again  recently. 

Schoolteacher : 

'Newspaper-Rush  of  clothes  buyers  to  Petticoat  Lane,  no  coupons. 
How  one  despises  such  people.' 

Ex-  Schoolmis  tress : 

'Went  into  Wycombe  and  spent  five  coupons  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 
I'm  hoping  I  shall  hardly  need  to  use  any  more  for  myself  this  year. 
Two  fellow  shoppers  seemed  bewildered  and  disgusted  by  the 
rationing  scheme.  "I  can't  believe  it,  it  seems  as  though  it  must  be  a 
dream,"  said  one.  Both  thought  it  was  just  eussedness  on  the  part  of 
the  Government — "when  the  shops  are  full  of  things."  I  intervened 
to  suggest  that  at  the  rate  at  which  the  ships  were  being  sunk  and 
shopping  centres  bombed  there  soon  would  be  a  shortage,  and  they 
seemed  impressed.  They  thought  there  would  be  plenty  of  trading 
without  coupons.  I  said  I  couldn't  understand  people  wanting  more 
than  their  share  when  things  were  short.  One  turned  to  the  other  and 
said  "This  lady  doesn't  think  it's  right  to  try  and  get  things  without 
coupons."  "How  about  me,  my  husband  makes  all  my  clothes  for 
me — I  shan't  have  to  give  up  any  coupons  as  he  makes  them  from 
pieces  left  over  at  the  factory."  She  was  assured  by  her  friend  that  that 
was  quite  all  right.  My  hairdresser  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
her  farming  relatives,  as  they  wear  out  no  end  of  socks  and  shoes.  She 
thought  they  would  have  to  wear  clogs  in  the  end.  I  overheard  a  woman 
say,  "Take  it  from  me,  the  well-to-do  will  manage  to  get  nice  things  ".' 

Engineer: 

'  So  clothes  are  now  rationed.  Checking  the  list  of  values  L.  and  I 
decide  that  it  will  not  affect  us  much.  I  do  wish  there  was  control  of  the 
price  of  clothes,  even  if  it  meant  the  introduction  of  standardized  stuff.' 

'He's  in  the  building  trade  and  says  that  a  pair  of  boots  doesn't 
last  a  labourer  longer  than  two  months,  in  that  case  42  of  his  66 
coupons  would  have  to  go  on  boots  alone.  And  Lyttelton  thinks  his 
arrangement  is  fair  to  everyone.  There's  no  comparison  between  the 
wear  on  clothes  for  those  who  go  out  to  work,  and  people  like  myself 
who  stay  at  home.' 

'The  scheme  to  ration  clothes  with  no  limit  to  prices  of  each  article 
seems  unfair,  but  of  course  one  does  not  expect  fairness.  I'm  wonder- 
ing how  one  is  to  knit  for  the  forces  with  wool  at  a  coupon  for  2  ozs. 
Probably  some  arrangement  will  be  made  for  extra  purchases.' 
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APPENDIX  X  (pp.  30-34) 

Q.  10a.  'Do you  think  there  will  be  any  big  changes  in  the  clothes  situation 
or  do  you  think  things  will  stay  about  the  same?' 

MALE  AND  FEMALE:  CLASS  COMPARISON 


AB  CD 

%  % 

No  change       . .       . .       . .  35  46 

Doubtful    33  30 

Change : 

Reduced  coupon  value         . .  6  6 

Increased  coupon  value        . .  3  3 

Rising  prices   14  10 

Reduced  prices          ....  1  1 

Shortage  of  supply     ....  5  2 

Inferior  quality          ....  3  0 

General  trade  decline           . .  2  2 

No  more  bargains      ....  3  1 


Occasionally  some  one  mentioned  more  than  one  difficulty. 


Q.  10b.  'Does  that  affect  your  immediate  buying — now,  at  all?' 

BOTH  SEXES:  REGIONAL  COMPARISON 

Percentage  saying  they  would  be  affected 
in  some  way  in 
BOLTON      WORCESTER  LONDON 

°/  V  V 

/o  /o  /o 

Buy  more        ....        4  1  2 

Buy  less  ....        1  2  3 

(See  also  tables  in  text,  pp.  30,  33). 
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£LOTHES  RATIONING  QUESTIONS 

(Summer,  1941) 
Code^No   Date  

Place   Investigator  


Sex   Age   Class   Job   M.orS... 

(1)  In  what  ways  do  you  think  clothes  rationing  will  affect  you 

personally? 

(2)  Do  you  think  it  better  to  plan  your  clothes  buying  for  a  year  ahead, 

or  to  use  your  coupons  whenever  you  feel  like  it? 

(3)  Roughly  how  many  of  your  present  coupons  do  you  intend  to 

keep  for  winter  use? 

(4)  Do  you  think  you'll  attach  more  importance  to  being  comfortable 

or  to  looking  smart? 

(5)  Do  you  think  you'll  buy  better  quality,  more  expensive  stuff,  or  the 

same  quality  as  you  bought  before? 

(6)  What  things  that  you  used  to  buy  do  you  think  you  will  give  up? 

(7)  Roughly  how  many  of  your  coupons  do  you  think  you  will  keep 

for  shoes? 

(8)  In  your  family,  are  you  going  to  pool  all  your  clothes  coupons, 

or  will  you  each  use  your  own? 

(9)  Are  there  any  points  about  clothes  rationing  that  you  think  unfair 

or  badly  planned? 

5(10)  (a)  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  big  changes  in  the  clothes 
situation  or  do  you  think  things  will  stay  about  the  same? 
(b)  Does  that  affect  your  immediate  buying — now,  at  all? 

For  Females  only 

(1 1)  (a)  What  are  the  colours  you  like  wearing  best? 

(b)  Do  you  think  the  rationing  will  make  any  difference  to  the 
colours  you  wear? 

(c)  What  difference? 
k2)  (a)  Do  you  ever  wear  trousers? 

(b)  Will  you  wear  them  more  or  less  often  now  that  clothes  are 
rationed? 

(13)  \  ^Vhat  are  going  to  be  your  chief  ways  of  making  your  coupons 
las  t? 

(14)  Con  Wents. 

(15)  How  i  \png  do  you  yourself  think  the  war  will  last? 
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